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THE UNSEEN GUIDE. 




Reach fnrward lo thai glory ; 
Send hope befnn 10 grup il^ 




/w. k. z6k 



PREFACE. 



The following simple stories, composed by my children 

for the young, are intended to illustrate to them, in a 

more attractive form, some of the great truths of our 

holy reUgion. 

In sanctioning the publication of this humble effort, 

I trust I have not done wrong by encouraging my dear 

daughters to devote whatever talent Qod has given 

them, to promote in my grandchildren, and their co- 

temporaries, the serious feelings which I have ever 

striven to foster. 

AN ANXIOUS PAEENT. 
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THE DEWDROPS. 



LOVE. 



** If nothing else is left thee, thou can'st go forth and give 
them love." — The Divine Masteb. 



|entlt and softly came the dew from 
heaven and spread itself lovingly over 
the earth. No one knew it was coming, 
no one heard it, and yet they all felt it was there. 
The earth was dry and parched, and it felt 
hot and weary. Suddenly it was refreshed : 
and how ? By the soft dew that stole unseen 
into all its thirsty pores. 

The flowers were drooping, and had hung 
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their heads all day beneath the scorching sun of 
August ; but when the night closed over them, 
and they folded their tired petals, whence came 
that cool refreshing moisture, which, when they 
awoke in the morning, hung like diamonds on 
every leaf ? Nothing was forgotten by the dew 
of heaven : each little blade of grass, however 
small, had its dewdrop sparkling with a thou- 
sand colours. 

Even the old gray cliff that was thought to 
be so dry and stony, and which most of the 
flowers avoided — ^for they said, *^it is so hard 
and unfeeling,*' — even there had the dew also 
found its way, creeping unseen into the crevices 
where some tiny plants lay hidden ; and it 
found a welcome even there, and did its mission 
bravely. It was not much talked of, for it was 
silent and gentle, but every one loved the dew 
because it was so loving. 

^* Why 1 I must have been asleep," cried little 
Alice, as she started up from the mossy bank 
where she had been lying : " how is it that I 
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am here ? Oh, I remember : grandmother had 
been so cross to me all day, nothing that I could 
do seemed to please her, so I ran away here, 
and laid down and cried. 

"I wonder how it is," she added, 'Hhat I 
never can do anything that seems right with 
her ! I am sure I have done my work well at 
school, I never make any noise at home, and I 
do everything that she tells me ; her meals are 
always ready when she wants them : but it is of 
no use at all, she does nothing but scold me 
from morning till night. I must take care of 
her, for I promised mother I would when she 
died, but I do not love her a bit, and I am sure 
she does not like me." 

" Every one loved the dew because it was so 
loving," came like a whisper into little Alice's 
mind. 

'^ Where could I have heard those words 
before ? " she cried. '' I know some one said 
them quite lately. Ah ! now I remember," she 
added : '^ I must have dreamt them." 

By degrees all her dream came back to her 
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mind^ and she sat thinking and wondering about 
it. Again and again she repeated those strange 
words : '' Every one loved the dew because it 
was so loving." 

'^I wonder if there is any truth in it," she 
said : '^are people really loved only because they 
are loving ? Would grandmother love me if I 
loved her ? But that is so difficult : and yet," 
said Httle Ahce, '^ I do not know if I have ever 
tried ; but I will now : I will go and see if I 
can be hke the dew of heaven." 

Right, right ! httle Alice : go and see. You 
have tried to be good and obedient, you have 
tried to do your duty to your grandmother^ but 
it has been done coldly and indifferently; try 
again in the spirit of love, — it is silent and 
unseen, but it steals into the hardest hearts. 

In a little cottage, near the bank where Ahce 
was lying, sat an old woman. Her head was 
leaning on her hands, and her face looked 
sorrowful and weary. *^I wonder," she said, 
looking up, " what has become of Alice ! — she 
has left me such a long time ; but that is just 
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the way : old people are only a burden and a 
care to the young ; better to die — better far to 
die than to outlive one's generation. What is 
the use of my living ? Nobody wants me, 
nobody cares for me. Even little Alice ! the 
child does not love me at all ! it is very strange : 
I should have thought that my daughter's child 
would have had some love for her old grand- 
mother. I wonder why it is ? Perhaps I scold 
her too much ; I know that I am often a cross old 
woman, but children want being strictly kept : 
and yet the child is very good and obedient. I 
wonder if I loved her more whether she would 
love me ? " 

At this momemt the door opened, and little 
Alice came in quietly and gently. '' Have you 
been waiting, dear grandmother ? " she said softly. 

Her grandmother looked tenderly at the tear- 
stained cheeks, and rephed in a tone Alice had 
never heard her use before, '' No, my child : 
but it was dull without you." 

Alice hastened to get the tea ready ; and after 
the meal was over, she took her Bible as usual 
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to read to her grandmother before going to bed. 
But this evening, instead of fetching her chair 
and sitting at the table, she sat down on the 
little footstool by her grandmother's side, and 
leant against her knee. Strangely enough the 
first verse she read was, '^ We love Him because 
He first loved us." 

Here she paused ; and then she felt a loving 
hand laid on her head : and so they sat in silence 
for some time. Alice wondering if her grand- 
mother had had the same dream as herself, or 
whether the feeling of love she felt dawning in 
her heart had already begun its work. 

And the old grandmother sat thinking that 
He who so loved us had put loving thoughts 
into both of their hearts, and she was thanking 
Him in a spirit of prayer she had never known 
before. 

The days passed on, and though sometimes 
a cross word was on the lips of the old woman, 
she checked it as she looked at her little grand- 
daughter. And in Ahce's heart a deep affec- 
tion was springing up for the old woman who 
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had no one else to care for her ; and as she saw 
her grandmother's eyes follow her tenderly as 
she was busy with her work, and heard loving 
words addressed to her, she thought of her 
dream, and the dewdrops "that were loved 
because they were so loving." 
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THE GREAT RIVER. 




JOY. 

" In Thy presence is fulness of joy."— Psalm xvi. 11. 

lou ask me for my story. Well it is 
not long, and I hardly know if it is 
worth telHng; but such as it is you 
shall hear it. The first thing that I can re- 
member is being a tiny Stream, gushing out of 
the grass on the side of a mossy hill. I was so 
small, so very small, that you could only know 
1 was there by seeing a brilUant streak of green ; 
for the grass there, nourished by my waters, 
was wonderfully bright, and the mosses sparkled 
like emeralds. 

I was very happy : life seemed so bright and 
joyous. What had I to do but to trickle on, — 
giving here a drop to a thirsty flower, there 
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watching the little birds bathe in my sunny 
stream, and sometimes human beings would 
part the grass on each side, and drink of my 
cool waters. Oh, I was very happy I and that 
was all I cared for. Sometimes I wondered a 
little what would become of me, for as I trickled 
down the mountain my waters increased, and 
I was now a sparkling Uttle torrent, flowing 
lightly over the pebbles, springing from the 
rocks, and I wondered where I was going. '' If 
this life could but last for ever," I said, " I need 
nothing more, only to go on as I please, and to 
have nothing to think of but to be happy and 
amuse myself : that will be all I want." 

'^ Not so, little Stream," said a soft voice near 
(a light breeze swept over my waters, and I knew 
that the West Wind was hovering above me) : 
''that would be a poor way of spending life. 
No, little Stream, you have your work to do : 
every drop of your pure water has its mission, 
and it must do it nobly.** 

And it has done it,** I replied, half pettishly ; 

see how many thirsty flowers I have refreshed. 
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see how green and bright is the grass through 
which I flow : surely I am very happy and 
useful." 

True, oh Stream!'* answered the West Wind, 
you are generous of your waters to all that 
come in your way, — to the beautiful flowers, and 
to the little birds ; but have you ever gone out 
of your way to do good ? Over the side of this 
hill there is a steep cliff', the soil is dry and 
parched, the grass is fading and dying for want 
of a little moisture ; did you not hear it crying 
to you as you passed : did you turn aside and 
refresh it ? " 

''I could not go just then," I answered, "there 
were such beautiful harebells and forget-me-nots 
a little further on, and I wanted to see them. 
Besides, here it is bright and sunny, over the 
cliff it is so dark and gloomy that it would make 
one sad to go there, and it is so dry that it would 
have taken too much of my waters, and they 
now sparkle so brilliantly." 

The Wind only sighed mournfully, and I con- 
tinued. '' Tell me where I am going ? You 
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travel so far that you must know everything : 
whither am I going ? " 

'' To the River ! " answered the Wind. " You 
must flow on till you reach the great River and 
throw yourself into its waters." 

"And then ? " I asked, eagerly. 

''And then/' whispered the Wind solemnly, 
'* you flow on together to the Ocean of Eternity." 

" Can I not go there by myself ? " I asked. 
*' When I am with the great River I must go 
wherever it goes, and I like to have my own 
way, and be happy by myself." 

'' Impossible ! " answered the Wind. " You 
would be lost, utterly lost ; there is no way to 
the Eternal Ocean but through the River. You 
may fancy yourself strong now, but you cannot 
reach it in your own strength, and you will 
never do so if you do not keep your waters 
pure, such as your Maker gave them to you at 
the beginning of your life." 

The Wind ceased, and I knew that he had 
passed on, leaving me to my own thoughts. 
So I was to keep my waters clear and bright. 
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was I ? That was an easy task : were they not 
sparkling brightly ! true, there were a few little 
pieces of weeds floating at the edges, but that 
mattered not, I should soon wash them off ; and 
as for the cliff, it was fortunate I had not gone 
there, my waters would indeed have been stained 
and soiled. No I I would keep in the pure sun- 
shine, and among the flowers and ferns. 

Surely the Wind did not know what he was 
talking about : he thinks because he is a great 
traveller that he knows everything. As if I 
could not reach the Ocean of Eternity by myself ! 
I could find out the great Hiver and flow near it, 
perhaps even side by side ; but to lose myself in 
its waters ! no : I would never do that. One 
way must be as good as another, and surely the 
happiest must be the best. 

By this time I had reached the foot of the 
mountain where there lay a small village. I 
noticed that several people were standing eagerly 
watching my progress. ''Ah I" said one, "if 
that Stream would but flow through my fields 
what good it would do ; they are parched and 
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Wild and sweet the floiren are blowing 
By that streiunlefs Hide. 

Where lis waurt glide. 

Where yon oak his broad arms Hingeih 

O'er the sloi^ng hill. 
Beautiful and freshly spriugeih 

Thatsoft-llomngriU. 
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burned with the summer heat, but even now 
with a little water they might be saved." 

I looked at the fields he spoke of. What 1 
did he expect me to flow through those brown 
ugly fields ? I, accustomed to the grasses and 
the flowers ! oh, it was quite impossible : and I 
turned aside. 

At a little distance I saw another Stream, 
about the size of myself; but its water was 
dull and dirty, and it was flowing sluggishly on, 
quite unlike my glittering waters. 1 approached 
it, that I might have some one to speak with, but 
I inwardly rejoiced that I was so far more lovely. 

''Beware, httle Stream," said the voice of the 
West Wind : '^ avoid those waters, they will lead 
you far away from the right channel, — keep on 
to the River." 

But I only muttered, half aloud, that I wished 
he was not so fond of giving advice where it 
was not wanted, and replied '' that I should do 
as I pleased." 

" Whither in such haste ? " asked the Stream, 
as I came rippling near. 
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" To the Ocean of Eternity/' I replied " They 
tell me that I must go through the River first, 
but I know better than that : I shall find the 
way by myself." 

That is right/' answered my companion, 
it shows some spirit in you. We will journey 
together, for I also am going on to the Ocean. 
But why such haste ? The sun is hot, and the 
day is long : pause a little and rest." 

He was certainly right, there was plenty of 
time, and we flowed quietly on together. Soon 
however I saw that he had turned aside : " Stop," 
I cried : '' that is the wrong way." 

'' Never fear," he answered : *^ we can soon 
return. I see some beautiful pools that we 
can add to our waters ; and the path just 
here is so difficult, by going this way we shall 
avoid it." 

I followed on, but it did not seem as if the 
way was really half as pleasant as it had been 
before. The pools certainly added to our waters, 
but they were dirty and full of weeds ; and I 
saw with grief that we now were not half so 
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bright, and the channel we flowed through was 
muddy. I noticed this to my companion, but 
he soothed me with light words, whilst ho 
laughed away my fears. 

" Never mind," he said : " we can soon cleanse 
our waters. But there is plenty of time before 
us : let us enjoy life now, and later we will seek 
the River." 

So I listened meekly, and followed whitherso- 
ever he would. It was as though he had become 
necessary to me ; I clung to him with a false 
love that I called friendship, and fancied that 
life could be nothing without him. 

And so I followed blindly. At times I could 
not but feel that my companion was doing me a 
great injury: and sometimes when I remembered 
how fair I had been at the beginning of life, 
and how then I had felt so strong to bear, that 
T longed to return to my first innocence in my 
mountain. But with the voice of my friend all 
these desires fled, and I only lived for him and 
our own pleasure. 

On, on ! Whither were we going ? At last 
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we flowed through a deep chasm in the rocks, — 
so deep that the light of the sun was obscured, 
and a heavy shadow hung oyer us. Slower and 
slower our waters flowed, choked with weeds, 
heavy and dulL We could go no further : the 
dai^ mountains closed around us, and there 
seemed no exit, whilst to return was impossible. 
Ah, we were lost : lost ! 

Was this then to be the ending of our lives ! 
to remain one of those black &thomless lakes 
at the foot of the mountain for ever : never to 
find the great River, never to reach the Ocean of 
Eternity ? The thought was too terrible to be 
borne, and with a bitter cry I called to the West 
Wind. He was near me, and I felt his soft 
breeze above my waters. Then I longed to be 
able to hide myself from him ; surely he would 
mock and despise me, — ^I that had boasted so 
much, and fallen so deeply. But no! gentle 
and tender as ever came his loving words to me, 
— " Little Stream, what wouldest thou ? " 

" Save me ! '' I cried, from the bitterness of 
my soul. 
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"Canst thou give up thy friend and follow 
me ? " asked the Wind. 

" Give up my friend ! " 1 cried : " anything 
but that : . anything but that ! Lead me by the 
most difficult way, over the most dangerous 
rocks, and I will follow gladly, but let us go on 
together." 

"It may not be," replied the Wind, sadly. 
" The Eiver cannot receive you if you do not 
give up all for its sake." 

Can you not lead him thither also ? " I asked. 
Yes ! " replied the Wind, " if he cared to 
come : but, too proud and self-confident to call 
on me, he is striving to go alone." 

Then, with bitter heart-broken words, did I 
beseech my friend to call on the Wind, and to 
leave the dark mountains. In vain : in vain ! 

" Go ! " he replied scornfully : " leave me when 
the dangers thicken around us. You loved me 
when the way was easy, you forsake me now." 

Hardest trial of all, the reproaches of those 
we love. I turned once more to the Wind, who 
had proved my truest fiiend. Again he swept 
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over my waters murmuring, ^'Keturn to the 
great River." " Look at my waters," I replied, 
despairingly, " can they ever be cleansed ? Can 
I ever reach the great River ? Would it receive 
me now ? " 

" It would," he answered, so lovingly that I 
looked up with a sudden gleam of hope. " It is 
waiting to receive you — waiting to wash away 
every stain, and cleanse you from every spot ! 
Go to it in humbleness and repentance, and it 
will not cast you out." 

" Show me the way," I answered, " and I will 
foUow gladly." 

Then the Wind showed me a dark cave hidden 
in the mountains, saying, '^ I leave you here, to 
go on alone." 

" I dare not ! " I replied. '^ Oh, do not forsake 
me ! The cave is so gloomy, I tremble to enter." 

'' What ! " exclaimed the Wind, *' would you 
have your way all easy ? You brought yourself 
into this danger, and do you murmur at any 
path, however hard, that shall take you from 
it ?" And then he added more gently, '^ Oh, 
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little Stream^ it needs all the darkness^ all these 
trials, to bring you once more into the right way. 
You have erred greatly : but go on in faith, so 
shall you find forgiveness." 

Then I entered into the darkness ; and it was 
there that I fully realized my own un worthiness, 
and cast away the last remnants of my pride. 
In that utter loneliness my soul put by all other 
thoughts save the great River, and my only 
desire was to lose myself in its waters. The 
way was hard indeed, but never in my most 
careless days, spent in the sunshine amidst the 
flowers and ferns, had I felt as true and great a 
pleasure as I did now, struggling on in that 
depth of darkness, fighting as it were for every 
inch of my way through rocks and stones 
towards the one object of my life. 

And so it was that where I least expected I 
found the River waiting for me. In that gloomy 
cave, where I thought I was most alone, was 
that fountain of living waters. I can hardly 
say I found the great River, for it seemed to 
find me. I can scarcely believe that so great 
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and mighty a lUyer should have thought one 
little Stream worth finding : but so it was, and 
it received me gladly. 

Taken out of myself into its pure waters, 
lost to the fleeting pleasures of earth and the 
careless enjoyment of life, I feel in my innermost 
soul what is the pure joy of our existence, and 
I now journey on with the great River to the 
Ocean of Eternity. 




THE ROCK OF AGES. 



PEACE. 



'' Bock of Ages, deft for me, 
Let me liide myself in Thee. 
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H, how weary I am of this restless 
hfe ! " exclaimed a Sea- Anemone, as 
it opened itself in its beauty, showing 
forth its brilliant colour of emerald green : 
"tossed hither and thither, without rest or 
stay ; on, whether I would or no. Oh, waves ! 
why can you not be still a moment ? Are you 
never yourselves weary of this perpetual motion? 
Let me be still and rest." 

You cannot," answered the Wave, quietly : 
you left the Rock on which you were placed, 
and on which you would have been safe and 
firm ; as long as you clung to it, nothing could 
move you : now you are at the mercy of every 
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wave. Oh, why did you leave that safe resting- 
place ? Have you been happy since ? " 

" Happy ! " exclaimed the Sea- Anemone : " I 
have not known one moment's peace. All that 
I have clung to and trusted in have failed. I 
thought that I should be safe clinging to the 
side of a vessel, and yet journey on where all 
might see and admire me. Alas! the storm 
arose, and the vessel to which I clung was rent 
asunder, and I was flung back into the waves. 
Then I fastened myself to a rock that was near 
the shore, and I fancied it firm and steadfast : 
in vain. A portion of the cliff above me broke, 
and fell upon the rock on which I had rested 
my hopes, and I narrowly escaped destruction. 
I am now clinging to the floating sea-weed, 
which I thought so beautiful ; but it is unstable, 
and cannot support me. Everything I have 
trusted in fails me : whither shall I go ? " 

'' Return to the true Rock," said the Wave. 

" No : oh no ! '' exclaimed the Anemone : " I 
was not happy there. You tell me that with it 
only is true peace, but I did not find it so." 
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"Because you did not trust in the Rock," 
said the Wave : " you did not confide in it as the 
one place of safety ; but restless and unsatisfied, 
you only longed for change. Oh, believe me, 
there is no safety but on the Rock ! " 

" I can find something else to cling to," an- 
swered the Anemone : *' I will go to those yellow 
«ands, which look so quiet and peaceful, — I shall 
find rest there ; and besides, see how many rocks 
there are near : they are very like the true Rock. 
I will cling to one of them." 

"There is only one true Rock," murmured 
the Wave, as it rolled on. 

*'Take me with you," cried the Sea- Anemone, 
eagerly. Take me with you to those golden sands, 
and leave me there." 

The Wave answered not, but sadly complied : 
and as it went foaming on in its mighty motion, 
it flung the Anemone far on the sands, beyond 
the sea line, where it lay motionless in one of 
the little glassy pools formed in the soft sands. 

At first, it remained half-stunned by the 
shock ; but at last it roused itself, and opening 
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into the form of a star^ &steiied itself to some 
of the pebbles^ and looked aromid. 

Pare and quiet was the little pool where it 
was reposing : no waves dashed roughly over its 
surface^ and as the Sea- Anemone rejoiced in its 
perfect stillness, it exclaimed, — " Peace at last, 
and safety ! I need nothing more. Here I shall 
rest and be content/* Little children came by, 
and looked wonderingly at it, and exclaimed, — 
" How beautiAil ! " and the Sea- Anemone felt very 
proud and happy, and cried out in its triumph, 
" that it would never return to the Rock." But 
the hours passed on, and beneath the burning 
sun the little pool began to dry up. Slowly, 
but surely, the waters became less and less, the 
stones grew dry and hot, and the Sea- Anemone 
lay fainting on the sands. 

" Oh, I must die ! " it exclaimed, bitterly. 
" There is no hope left. The waves are far, and 
cannot reach me. Yes ! I must die, with my 
longings unsatisfied : my hopes unfulfilled." 

Then, as it lay there, feeling it had not long 
to live, it saw and understood how false its life 
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had been, saw how it had left the one true Rock, 
how it had striven to live for itself, and rested 
itself on false hopes. Then there arose a mur- 
mur, faint, but heartrending : " Oh, that I could 
return to the Kock, if only to die there ! " 

Leaning over a rock, near where the Anemone 
lay, was a young man : his face looked grave 
and thoughtful, but there was an expression of 
deep trouble and restlessness on it. He was 
looking at the Anemone, and speaking to himself. 

" Better let it die, poor wretched thing : what 
can be the use of life to such a creature ? If I, 
a man, endowed with a soul for nobler things, 
find life so utterly wearisome and void, what 
must it be to it ? And yet," he added, half 
scornfully, "it is like myself, — tossed on the 
restless Sea of Life, striving and longing and 
failing; no peace, no comfort, till some day I 
shall be left Uke that poor thing, — stranded on 
the shore, to die alone, uncared for : will any 
friendly hand be outstretched to me then ? Well, 
I will give you another chance," he added : and 
raising the Anemone tenderly, he placed it upon 
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a rock, on wfaicfa the wmTes wisre beg rnniiig to 
creep slowlr up, and the fiuntmg Sea- Anemone 
rcviveiL 

He watched ife for a thne, as it dowlT awoke 
to life and beantr ; then turned awaj, and stood 
gazing at the waves^ as thej beat restlesslj 
against the shore. 

'' Still tnmUed ? '' said a voice near : and tam- 
ing eagerly, he greeted his firiend. 

"Yes!" he repUed, bittorl j : **tfiere is no 
rest for me. In Tain I look for peace and 
happine^ : they are bat names. I am weary of 
striving. All that I hare clang to in life has 
failed me : one after another my dearest hopes 
have gone. Do you wonder that I have no 



"Yon will not seek peace where it is to be 
found,'' answered his friend, sadly. *' There is 
one great hope that will never fail you : cling to 
the Bock of Ages, * that endareth for ever." 

^'I cannot!" he repUed, bitterly. "Strange 



' Psalm bd. 2. 
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doubts fill my mind^ and my very soul seems 
shaken with this trouble. I have tried to find 
peace in gay society, and to put away sad 
thoughts ; but it was in vain. I have tried to 
shut myself up with deep study, so as to forget 
my grief : it only drives me to despair. So I 
have come out here to be alone with the sea : it 
suits me ; it is like my troubled souL" 

" Not so," answered his friend : " not so, 
indeed. The sea is ever in perpetual motion : 
but is it idle ? hath it no work ? It is but 
the upper surface that is restless and troubled : 
there is deep, unshaken peace below, and it may 
be so for you. Go forth again, my friend, and 
face your trouble bravely : put all your trust in 
the great Rock of Ages, and you will find rest." 

Time passed on : and once more stood the 
stranger by the sea shore. His step was feeble, 
and his face very pale ; but the troubled look 
had passed away, and in its place was one of 
trustfulness and hope. He was going home, far 
from the wide sea and the restless waves, to the 
land beyond, where the storms could never come, 
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and where peace reigneth unbroken. He had 
learned to look upward in the sorrows of life, 
— ^had learned to feel that there only is perfect 
»foty aod r«t And the Anemone L L^ 
to the true Rock, which it had found waiting to 
welcome it. 

The storms now might rage unheeded around, 
the waves beat heavily on all sides, but the Sea- 
Anemone was unmoved. Resting in that perfect 
confidence which alone bringeth true peace, it 
clung to the Great Rock, even as the soul 
clingeth to the Rock of Ages. 




I 
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THE MASTER AND THE GARDEN. 



LONGSUFFERING. 




" The Lord .... is longsuffering to usward, not willing 
that any should perish, but that all should come to repent- 
ance." — 2 Peter iii. 9. 



KNOW not whether I was dreaming, or 
whether it was a vision granted to me, 
but I seemed to be standing by a beau- 
tiful garden. How glorious and perfect it was ! 
All was order and beauty : each flower trained 
in its own place, teUing of love and tender care. 
The King of the land looked down on the 
garden He had made, and the Master to whose 
care He had intrusted it, and He saw that it 
was very good. ^ 

How the Master loved that garden : how he 



»Gen. i. 31. 
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watched and tended every flower, that it should 
bring forth fruit ripe to perfection, and cared 
for all ! 

Time passed on, and I stood again by the 
garden. Alas, aQ was changed! No longer 
the perfect order and peacefulness : the flowers 
seemed not half so bright, and the air was full 
of murmurs. I hstened, as I passed, to some of 
the many voices. Near my side stood a glorious 
Magnoha tree, with its fragrant blossoms spread- 
ing odour around, as it raised itself grandly 
above the rest. 

"The Master will see me," it cried, "and will 
praise me for my beauty : have I not indeed 
much to be proud of ? I can give Him praise 
and do Him honour, for I am fair among flowers, 
and the morning sun shines on me above the 
rest. Ah, Harebell," it added, turning to the 
little plant by its side ; " what can you do ? 
Perhaps if you keep near me the shadow of the 
Master may fall on you. You cannot praise 
Him ; and when the storm comes, you must 
bow before it. What is given you to do ? " 
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"I can submit," answered the Harebell quietly. 
'' The Master hath granted me that power ; and 
if He sends the storm with one hand, He 
sustains me with the other." 

Farther on I came to a Convolvulus, lying 
stretched upon the ground : its flowers were 
drooping, and its leaves withered. 

" Is the Master coming 1 " it asked, faintly, of 
one of the flowers near. '^ Is He coming, e'er I 
perish ? Oh, why did I ever leave the Staff to 
which He bound me, and bade me never quit it. 
I only thought that I should serve Him better 
if I were to climb over the barren stem of the 
Bramble, who said that I should comfort it if I 
were near it, and surely that would please the 
Master ; but, alas, when I left the Staft' to which 
I was bound, I fell fainting here, and am left to 
die." 

''There is stiU hope," said a quiet voice by 
her side. 

" Who are you ? " asked the Convolvulus. 

" The Snowdrop of hope," replied the voice. 
" Wherever there is sorrow and repentance, the 
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Master bade me spring up. There is hope left 
for you : the Master is very merciful." 

Beyond, there was a still greater scene of 
desolation. There the flowers lay fallen and 
crushed, as though a storm had swept over 
them. 

" We will not serve the Master," they cried ; 
*' for He does not love us, and we will not obey 
Him. Let us each go our own way, and be free : 
we will no longer be kept in submission." 

And so they had striven to grow by them- 
selves, though the thorns were springing up 
among them, and the brambles nearly over- 
powered them ; but still they pressed on heed- 
lessly, and refused to return to the Master. 
Some, indeed, made a mockery of serving Him, 
and one white Jessamine called for all to see how 
high it had climbed among the trees. 

" The Master," it cried, '^ bade me cover the 
sides of that bare wall, but surely He would 
have me be where all can see and admire my 
beauty. When He comes, He will rejoice that 
I left the place appointed to me." 
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Beyond the garden lay a barren wilderness, 
where the thorns grew unchecked, and the 
thistles spread unheeded. The Master bade the 
flowers to keep far from it, and to remain in the 
garden. I had hardly heeded His words at the 
time, for I thought that it was not possible that 
any should wish to go there, where unknown 
dangers lay hidden, and where no flowers could 
prosper. Oh, how the flowers had strayed ! The 
Roses that the Master so loved had left their 
places, and turned to the wilderness, listening 
to the voice of the Bramble, as it allured them 
on. 

" Come hither," it cried : " come from the 
garden where you are imprisoned and fettered : 
here you will find perfect liberty and freedom. 
You will be free to grow as you please, and to 
go whither you will 

" But it looks so dreary and barren," answered 
the Roses. 

''It does," replied the Bramble; "because 
there are no flowers here : only come, and you 
will make the wilderness a garden. Will not 

D 
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that be a great work, and do you honour ? 
Where you come, the thorns will disappear, and 
the thistles die, and other flowers will follow 
when they see where the Roses have gone." 

So they hearkened to the voice of the tempter, 
and left the beautiftil garden, going forth into 
the wilderness, taking with them all who would 
follow. And the storm beat over the Roses, and 
the winds dashed them to the earth. Then 
they cried to return, but they had no strength : 
fainting and dying, they seemed left to perish 
on the ground. Then I wondered what the 
Master would say when He looked upon the 
scene of desolation. I saw Him stand and gaze 
upon the garden, and He seemed as though He 
were pleading with the King. There was no 
anger in His face, only a sad look of tender, 
forgiving love. 

'^ Bear with them a little longer ! " He prayed : 
" let me tend them again ; let me bind up the 
broken and heal the wounded, so that some may 
return to Thee." 

Then came the solemn answer from above : 
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" Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit 
is hewn down, and cast into the fire. Surely I 
will destroy them all." ^ 

" But a little longer ! " again pleaded that 
sweet voice. "Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do." ^ 

And when He looked upon the garden. He 
wept over it ;* but not one word of anger came 
from those lips. Tenderly He turned to the 
flowers, and tied up the broken ones. At last 
He came near to the Magnolia, which raised 
itself proudly as He drew nigh : but He did not 
stop by it ; only from His lips fell these words, 
" I am not come to call the righteous : " ^ and 
he bent down to the Harebell. 

" The Lord calleth for thee," He said. 

''I ! " exclaimed the Harebell : " What have I 
done that I should be considered worthy ? Are 
there not many fairer, many greater ? Can the 
Lord care for me, so unworthy and despised ? " 

*Matt. vii. 19. *Luke xxiii. 24. *Luke xix. 41. 

«Matt. ix. 13. 
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The answer came low and deep, but it sounded 
through all the garden : " Not many mighty, 
not many noble are called ; but God hath chosen 
the weak things of this world to confound the 
things that are mighty ; and base things of the 
world, and things that are despised, hath God 
chosen."* 

Then the Harebell looked up with perfect 
confidence. The storms it had bowed before 
were over : it was transplanted to the fields 
beyond. Then the Master passed on to the Con- 
volvulus, raised it from the ground where it lay 
dying, and once more bound it to the Staff it 
had left. I noticed that now upon the Staff 
there were sharp thorns, which pierced the 
tender Convolvulus ; but it seemed to cling all 
the closer, as though the very thorns which 
wounded it helped to keep it nearer to its side ; 
and I saw that there were words engraven on 
the Staff : '^ Ye must through much tribulation 
enter into the kingdom of God."''' 



« 1 Cor. i. 26—28. ''Acts xiv. 22. 
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So He went on to each of them. Those that 
turned and repented, He welcomed back as a 
shepherd welcomes the sheep that liave strayed ; 
and those that refused to come, He waited for, 
lest some day they should repent and be saved. 
But He did even more than this : He went out 
into the wilderness to seek for the lost, and He 
brought back the Roses once more into the 
garden, and uprooted the Brambles that had 
sprung in their place. 

Ever was He with them, and watching over 
them ; and though at times the flowers could 
not see Him, and thought that He had left 
them, yet I knew it was only for a time that He 
had hidden Himself, to prove and to try them ; 
and that though unseen. He was still ever near, 
and would wait and watch with them till the 
end. 
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thoughts of our youth. There may be much of 
error in them, but there is still a freshness and 
a more keen sense of enjoyment than can be 
possible in after years. It is with such feelings 
that I now read over the journal of my youth ; 
one portion of which, — a remarkable dream, I 
purpose laying before my readers. It arose, 
doubtless, from a conversation I had had with 
a young party of friends a few days before. 
What gave rise to the discussion, I do not well 
remember ; but the question was asked, " What 
is the greatest moral power ? " One said, '^ a 
determined will ; " another, *' love ; " a third 
thought it might be " perseverance ; " and so on, 
till each had suggested something, giving at the 
same time their reasons for so doing. Well, 
the question rested unsolved for many days, till 
it produced the dream I mentioned. 

^ 45- -S'r 4& -J'f ^ -Jt 

I fancied myself walking, as I was wont to 
do, alone ; and saying over and over to myself, 
'' What is the greatest power upon earth ? 
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Where is that magical Spirit to whom power 
is given to subdue all things ? " 

'' Behold me ! " said a low deep voice : and 
looking up suddenly there stood a glorious form, 
and I felt myself in the presence of one of those 
pure etherial beings that we call spirits. Strangely 
enough, I felt no fear, but a sense of trustful- 
ness and happiness ; and I saw that there was a 
halo of light round the brow of the spirit, on 
which was inscribed the word '^ Gentleness." 

" Gentleness ! " I exclaimed : '* can that be 
the greatest power on earth ? How can aught 
so yielding conquer where force and strength of 
mind are unavaiUng ? " 

" Wilt thou follow me ?" said the sweet voice. 
'^ Wilt thou follow, and behold the fruits of Gen- 
tleness ? " 

I bowed my head before it ; and then, though 
scarcely conscious of the motion, we seemed to 
pass on invisible through the air. On, on we 
went, till at last we paused in a large town, 
where the people were hurrying to and fro, and 
little groups were gathered together, talking 
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evidently on some subject of deep interest. We 
drew near to one of the groups, and listened to 
what they were saying. 

" It is indeed a hardened case," exclaimed one 
man, who seemed to be the chief speaker. " We 
may be thankful that so dangerous a character 
should at last be brought to justice. I remember 
the man whom we saw tried to-day as a boy in 
this town, and have seen him go on from bad to 
worse. It began very early. He had a harsh 
father, and sometimes I have thought that was 
perhaps the reason of his first false step. Home 
was not happy, and he soon found bad com- 
panions ; for he was a gay, warm-hearted boy, 
but too easily led. The first offence in which 
he was discovered was theft. He strongly 
denied the guilt, and many considered him 
innocent; but, however that may be, the case 
was proved against him, and he was imprisoned. 
The judge dealt leniently with him, as it was 
his first offence, but his father never forgave 
him ; and when the young boy left the prison, 
he found the doors of his former home closed 
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against 



change his whole b^ng ; and firom a thoughtless, 
careless bov, he became a hardened and a bad 
man. There is no doabt of his guilt now : he 
has forced his mast^^ s name, and will be 
transported.^ 

" Has he confessed ? "" asked a woman near. 
"Xo," repUed the man: *'he will giTe no 
answer whaiever. The deronrman and the ma- 
gistrates have been to him, and set his wickedness 
before him ; bat it is of no use : he will listen to 
none of them." 

Standing listening near the group was a young 
man, with a grave, thoughtful brow, and gentle 
expression. 

"Poor fellow!" he exclaimed, sadly. "One 
word of kindness at the beginning of life might 
have saved him: perhaps even now his heart 
may be open to sympathy.** 

He turned away, and we followed him. On 
we passed till we came to the prison, and 
entered with him the cell of the condemned 
prisoner. Seated on the Uttle bed in the comer 
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was the unhappy man. His head was leaning 
on his hands, but he did not even look up, or 
appear to take any notice as the stranger 
entered. 

The young man looked sadly at him for a few 
moments; and then approaching him, said gently, 
'' Brother ! " 

'' Who is it who speaks thus to me ? " ex- 
claimed the prisoner, raising his head. 

''A fellow sinner," answered the stranger, 
quietly : " but one who would speak with you of 
forgiveness." 

'' Then you are not come only to tell me of 
my wickedness," said the prisoner : " I have had 
enough of that. Clergymen, visitors, and all, — 
plenty of them, come and talk to me for the 
hour together of my sins. What do they know 
of life and its temptations ! Brought up carefully^ 
and delicately shielded from sin and sorrow, 
is it for them to throw stones at me ? But 
I care not : one stone more or less makes 
little difference. Who can understand what I 
feel ? " 
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" There is One," answered the stranger : "One 
who was tempted in all points like as we are." ^ 

" And He fell : did He ? " asked the prisoner. 

" Yet without sin!" sounded the quiet voice. 

There was silence for a moment, and then the 
stranger continued : " He passed through trials 
that we cannot understand ; ' He was oppressed, 
and He was afflicted, yet He opened not His 
mouth : ' ' The chastisement of our peace was 
upon Him, and with His stripes we are healed.' "^ 

*' Was it all unjust ? " asked the prisoner. 
" Did He know what it was to be condemned 
unjustly, and how did He bear it ? Did He 
meet His enemies with scorn, and fling their 
accusations in their own teeth, and show them 
how a man could die ? " 

*' He prayed for them," came the solemn 
answer : " He forgave them, and will forgive 
you. He has been with you through life ; and 
though for a small moment He has forsaken 
you, yet with great mercies He wOl gather 

'Heb. iv. 15. 'Is. liii. 7, 5. 
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you ;^ and though your trials may be heavy, 
He will bear them for you." 

The prisoner covered his face, and the tears 
rolled slowly through the clasped hands. '^ Tell 
me more," he said. '^ No one has spoken like 
that since my mother died. I have been con- 
demned and hunted through life. No one ever 
told me there was a chance for such a sinner ! 
Speak on, and let me listen to you." 

So we left them : the proud, hardened sinner 
sitting at the feet of Gentleness. We quitted 
the prison ; and now the Spirit seemed to bear 
me far, far away to a strange land ; and we at 
last paused by the sea shore, in one of the 
southern countries, where was gathered the 
forces of an invading army. We drew near to 
the council of the chiefs, and listened. 

" It is a land of barbarians," exclaimed one of 
them : " there is nothing to be done but to ex- 
terminate them. All our advances are met with 
ingratitude and suspicion. Not a month ago 

3 Is. Ht. 7. 
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a party of settlers were attacked^ and murdered 
brutally ; and as for converting them to Chris- 
tianity, let us conquer them first, and talk of 
that after." 

" Can no other means be tried ? " asked an 
aged man, who formed one of the council, and 
who was listened to respectfully. "We have 
not given them much chance. Is it not hard for 
them to feel their country invaded, and their 
land taken possession of by strangers ? What 
wonder if they strike for freedom ? But let us 
try gentler means first. I will go forth to them, 
and see what persuasion can do." 

" You shall not !" cried the rest. " You will 
be murdered." 

''True," answered the old man ; " I may be : 
but my hfe is not worth much now. I would 
gladly give it up for the Master." 

And so he went, and we followed with him to 
the heathen camp. When they saw the old 
man coming towards them, bearing the white 
flag of peace, they marvelled greatly, and re- 
spected the courage that could bring him alone 
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to their camp. So they brought him in, and he 
tarried with them. Then from his lips fell on 
their ears the words that first told them of a 
God who loved and cared for them ; and proud 
warriors gathered round him to listen to the 
story of One who bore pain with such endurance ; 
and women brought their little ones, as they 
heard of Him who said, "Suffer the little children 
to come unto Me." 

And so his work was begun, and I doubted 
not that He in whom is all gentleness would be 
with him unto the end. As I still stood gazing 
at the sight, the Spirit touched me, and we 
passed once more with the swiftness of thought 
into the heart of one of our great busy cities. 
At first all seemed hurrv and confusion, but 
gradually my eyes fell on the form of a little 
child, — a boy apparently not above eight or nine 
years of age, with large innocent blue eyes, and 
bright golden hair that fell in tangled masses, — 
hair that might have been such a pride to some 
loving mother : but it was plain that this child 
knew little of love or tenderness. It was a 
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strange sight to watch this innocent child pass 
quietly on his way through the haunts of so 
much wickedness. We followed him till he 
turned down a narrow street, and entering a 
wretched looking dwelling, passed into a small 
room. Here, lying on a miserable bed in the 
comer, was a man, tossing restlessly to and fro, 
evidently in a high fever, who hearing footsteps 
called eagerly for water : the boy quietly gave 
him some, and then, with the care of an older 
child, tried to make the wretched bed more 
comfortable, and sitting down watched the in- 
vaUd till he fell into a restless sleep. It did 
not last long, but still the sufferer seemed re- 
freshed, and casting his eyes upon the boy, 
exclaimed, ''You here, Willie! How did you 
come ? " 

" They said you were ill," answered the boy, 
" and that everyone was afraid to go near you, 
so I thought you would not mind me coming. 
You are not angry with me, are you, Father ? I 
know you said I was never to come near you 
again." 
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" What ! " exclaimed the man, '' do vou still 
care for me ? " 

'' I have nobody else at all," answered the 
child, in a tone that went to his father's heart, 
" and I always think of that happy time when 
mothei* was alive, and we lived in the country : 
you used to love me then. Father ; shall you 
again some day ? " The rough man clasped his 
hands together, as though his son's words had 
brought up a thousand memories, and drawing 
the child to his side, said, '^ Where did you learn 
to think like this, boy ? I am sure I have done 
enough to make you hate me." 

" I could never hate you. Father : but I did 
learn at school about Jesus, and how He loved 
those that struck Him, and even prayed for 
those that put Him to death ; and when you do 
not love me, I go and think about Him." 

"And do you suppose that He cares for 
you ? " 

'* Oh, yes ! " said the child : '^ I know He does, 
because He loves us all, and has done so much 
for us." 

E 
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*' Tell me what He has done ? ^ asked the 
Father. " He died for us, that God might for- 
give us our sins/' 

" He would not forgive mine ! " cried the man 
despairingly : " they are too many." 

" No : no ! " answered the boy. " He died for 
all : He will wash out our sins in His blood." 
And then from the lips of the gentle child came 
the old story of love and forgiveness, — ^the story 
of the thief upon the cross. 

Then the Spirit again led me on, passing from 
scene to scene, everywhere turning evil to good ; 
comforting the mourner, speaking forgiveness to 
the hardened. And everywhere the Spirit of 
Gentleness gained an entrance, where all other 
power was unsuccessful And e'er it left me, it 
said, with earnest tones that still sound in my 
ears : " Art thou convinced ? Behold, and see 
how the Spirit of Gentleness moves through the 
world, accomphshing that which no power, or 
strength of will can do. Behold it shadowed 
forth even in nature. See how the mighty 
sun, powerfiil in its meridian heat for destruc- 
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tion, subdues the ardour of his rays, and 
nourishes the whole earth : the seeds are 
ripened, and the flowers open to the warm 
summer rays, and all nature looks up, and 
rejoices in the warmth and light of the sun. 
See also how the ever-dropping rill hollows the 
hard rock by its gentle action. Behold, too, the 
rain : it is not the heavy thunder shower that 
doeth good to the earth : no ! that will only 
spread ruin and desolation around ; but it is 
the gentle continuous rain, that falleth softly 
from the heavens to refresh the thirsty earth, 
and the flowers know it as their friend. See 
then in all this what is the true force that will 
subdue all things, and learn henceforth that the 
greatest power on earth is Gentleness.'' 




T 
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GOODNESS. 




'' Dark clouds bring waters, when the bright bring none." 

— ^Pilobim's Pbooress. 



[he shades of night had gathered over a 
tiny cottage, situated in the depths of 
one of those dense pine forests which 
are so common in Norway. It was night, yet 
none of the inmates were gone to rest. In the 
dead of night, with none but the white stars 
to witness its flight, a new soul, fresh from its 
Maker's hand, entered that lowly cottage, — afresh 
in its purity, its innocence, its surpassing love- 
liness ; so fine, so etherial, that no human eye 
could behold it. It was an essence ; it was the 
life : that mysterious life which is not a part of 
the body, but which so strangely mingles with 
it, that for a time the two seem to be one. Life 
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SO easily taken^ but which the despoiler cannot 
retain : he separates it from the body^ and it 
goes — Where ? Who can tell ? Only He who 
gave it. So, witnessed only by the pale, silent 
stars, the new life glided into the cottage, and 
they said "A child is born,'' and the mother 
forgot her anguish in the joy of beholding her 
first-bom. 

In the next room, by the fireside, sat the 
father of the child. He was a tall, stalwart 
man ; strong-limbed, blue-eyed, and fair-haired, 
— a genuine descendant of the old sea kings ; 
proud of his strength, and proud, too, of his 
fair young wife, who had left a wealthy home 
and a station above his to follow the fortunes 
of her peasant lord. Yet Magnus was no 
common man. The stamp of genius was on his 
broad forehead : genius that flashed and sparkled, 
but never rose into a steady flame ; for man 
must work to live : and the hopes of his boyhood 
had been crushed down by poverty, and fettered 
by the toil made necessary by his circumstances. 
But this night the old dreams seemed to come 
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back again with redoubled force ; for now had 
he not a son to reaUze them all, — to become 
that which he had longed and failed to be 
himself ! From that day, the idea became 
Magnus's one thought. He talked of it to 
Eivir, his young wife ; he dreamed of it while 
his strong right hand plied its wonted toil : 
always one idea, — the future greatness of his 
little child. 

It happened that one evening he was later 
than usual in the forest. Eivir sat over the 
fire waiting for him. She, too, was indulging 
herself in drawing pictures of what the tiny 
being that lay in her arms should be some day. 
But the time was long ; and growing weary, 
she fell asleep, and dreamed a strange dream. 

She fancied Magnus by her side, and their 
babe sleeping in its cradle, when suddenly they 
were aware of a radiant form bending over the 
child. Presently it turned to them, and spoke : 
" This is your child : your first-born ? " 

The mother bowed her head, for she feared to 
speak. 
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" What blessing do you desire for this Uttle 
one ? Speak, for it is permitted you to choose." 

" That he may be clever, — talented," exclaimed 
the father : *' that he may succeed, and grow 
famous." 

''You desire genius for him," said the Angel : 
" be it so : but it is not always a happy gift. 
And you ? " said he, turning to the mother : 
" What is your wish ? " 

''That he may be goody' answered she, ear- 
nestly ; clasping her hands as she spoke. 

The bright one bent over the cradle, and laid 
his hand in blessing on the fair head of the little 
child. He moved not, but in another moment 
the parents ceased to see him ; therefore they 
thought he was no longer there. 

It is thus we learn to disbelieve the love of 
God. It is always with us, always watching 
over us ; but because we do not always perceive 
it, we think it is gone from us. 

Years passed away. The babe was grown 
into a noble boy, blue-eyed and golden-haired 
like his father, with a tender loving heart that 
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would not destroy the meanest insect that 
crossed his path. He had no companions of 
his own age, for they lived far from the town, 
and there was no other habitation near ; but he 
often followed his father through the forest, and 
wondered, with great admiration, to see the tall 
trees fall beneath his axe. 

" It seems so small a thing ! " he said. 

" Stroke by stroke, my boy," answered Mag- 
nus ; '' that is the way each does its work, till 
the great fir tree topples over, and comes crashing 
to the earth. This is what you must do : stroke 
by stroke conquer difficulties, win your way in 
the world, become a great man, and be what 
your old father never can be." 

And Magnus would pause in his work, wipe 
the moisture from his brow, and smile at his 
boy. And the boy, Olaf, would smile back, 
albeit he did not understand half what his father 
said ; and then he would wander off alone, and 
stay for hours in the dark forest, gathering 
flowers, and looking into them to know what 
tribe they belonged to ; for his mother was 
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town-bred, and had taught him much, and the 
boy was ever eager to leam. Then he watched 
the clouds floating across the sky, and wondered 
how they came there, and where they were 
going, and how the birds learned to build their 
nests. Then he would think over it all, and 
moralize ; and when he talked to his mother, 
she would wonder where the child got such 
strange deep thoughts. 

But the northern summer, though bright, is 
short. Winter was near at hand, when long 
nights came, and the days were short and 
gloomy ; when the snow lay on the ground for 
months, and hungry wolves howled at the cottage 
door. Then the mother feared to let her child 
wander away alone, and strove to amuse him in 
the house ; but Olaf grew fretful, and hard to 
please. At last Eivir said to her husband, *' I 
know not what has come over the child, he has 
quite lost the sweet temper he used to have." 

*' He wants occupation," said Magnus : " he 
shall leam to carve." And when next the father 
went across the forest, he brought back some 
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carving tools from the town, and gave his child 
a lesson in that noble art. Little Olaf took 
eagerly to the work : his whole mind seemed to 
expand under it, he loved it exceedingly, he 
thought of nothing else. As his hand grew 
dexterous, his work increased in beauty. He 
spared no pains : the flowers he had loved in 
summer now grew out of the wood, under his 
slender fingers ; their delicate petals, and even 
their tiny stamens, were exquisitely wrought 
out. The boy was happy, intensely happy ; but 
his mother sighed, for he thought of nothing 
else. 

So the long winter wore away, and by and 
by young Olaf's name was spoken of in the 
town. His wood carvings were sought after : 
orders, more than he could execute, poured in ; 
he was beginning to grow famous. " Your son 
has genius," the city folk would say to Magnus ; 
and the loving father's eyes would glisten at the 
praise which his darling's handiwork received. 

One day Olaf was carving the head of an 
angel : it was his own design, and was to be 
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placed in the church. He was bending over his 
work, gazing on it with a sort of rapture, when 
his mother rose from her seat, and came to see 
what progress he had made. She started as she 
caught sight of the upturned face ; and taking 
the carving in her hand, gazed long and ear- 
nestly upon it. 

'' Whence got you those features, Olaf ? " she 
said at last, thoughtfully. 

" I saw them in a dream," answered the boy. 
"Mother, I thought I saw that sweet face 
looking at me through the moonlight : it was 
oh, so beautiful I It must have been a dream : 
and yet I fancied I was awake. You will laugh 
at me, mother," continued the boy, blushing ; 
" but I had a fancy to leave the shutter of my 
little window always open, that if an angel were 
passing by he might look in and bless me. Do 
you think it was an angel that I saw in the 
moonlight, mother ? " 

" May be, my child : they are always passing 
to and fro," answered she, still gazing on the 
carving, and wondering where she had seen 
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that face before. She could not remember, and 
put it down with a sigh. After awhile, she said, 
" Why make the face so sad, Olaf ? " 

"The angel I saw in my dream looked so," 
said Olaf ''I often wondered why, but I suppose 
it grieved to leave the pure holy heaven and 
come to this wicked earth." 

" May be," said the mother : and she went back 
to her sewing, while the boy continued carving a 
wreath of sunflowers round the brow of his 
angel.^ 

" It is finished," said Olaf, at last. " Look, 
mother ! is it not beautiful : holy ? I can hardly 
believe it is my work, it looks so living." And 
the boy pressed the carving to his heart, with 
all an artist's love for his work. 

That night, the mother went, as usual, into her 
child's little room. Olaf was asleep. His fair 
hair was shining in the moonlight that streamed 
through the open shutter. He looked so lovely : 

^Whicli turn to the sun, even as angels turn their faces 
to the throne. (Eev. vii. 11.) 
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his mother stooped, and lightly kissed his white 
forehead. He moved, and murmured something 
about the angels. Then Eivir noticed the carved 
seraph's face was standing at the foot of the bed. 
Olaf had evidently placed it there, that it might 
be the first thing his eyes should open on in 
the morning. It did look, as the boy had said, 
living : but whose were those features, — whose? 
Then it flashed across her mind : an old dream, 
long forgotten, of the babe in his cradle, and a 
radiant form bending over him, lightened only 
by its own light. " Yea, my child," she mur- 
mured ; "it was indeed an angel thou didst see :" 
and falling on her knees by the sleeping boy, 
she prayed long and fervently, " that he may be 
good : good as well as great." 



CHAPTER II. 



Time went on. Olaf was grown to man's 
estate. Though still young, he had achieved 
his ambition : he was a master carver. His fame 
spread far and wide : his father's pride was 
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satisfied. He and his parents had removed 
from the cottage in the pine forest : they dwelt 
in the town, and OlaFs hand maintained them 
all. Olaf was a true artist. Nothing that was 
heautifrd escaped his notice, from the stars in 
heaven to the simplest flowers among the grass. 
Ever and anon he would leave the crowded city, 
and go out alone among the mountains. Then 
his soul expanded, — ^he became a child again. 
The noble scenery, the dark grey cliffs, the 
rocky streams, the vast pine forests, — all became, 
as it were, food to his mind. He returned to 
his work, his genius freshened and renewed, 
with new thoughts and new ideas to be em- 
bodied and immortalized. 

So time went on. Olaf was happy. His whole 
mind absorbed in his work, and the affections of 
his heart lavished on the beauty of nature. Olaf 
was happy ; but his mother sighed, for he thought 
of nothing else. Each year, as the anniversary 
of her dream came round, Eivir would kneel 
and pray, " Good as well as great ! Oh, Father, 
let him be good as well as great ! " 
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It is again the day always sacred to Eivir ; 
but she is not praying now, she is sitting think- 
ing, with a tear in her eye and a smile on her 
lips. Olaf had just left her to go out to his 
work : she is thinking of him ; how his tall 
figure had towered over hers, as he bent down 
to give her his own loving smile, and the kiss 
with which he always parted from her ; how 
noble he looked, how strong his frame, how 
earnest his deep blue eyes. Ah, and how he 
loved her ! No, there could be nothing amiss in 
him, her Olaf, her darling ! and Eivir lifted up 
her heart to the Giver of all good things, and 
thanked Him fervently that lier Olaf was what 
he was. 

That evening a fearful storm swept over the 
city. Olaf had not returned : his father and 
mother waited for him, striving each to conceal 
from the other the anxiety they both felt. Late 
at night a knock came at the door. " Our son 
is come," cried, Magnus joyfully, as he hasted to 
undo the fastening. Olaf stood without : he was 
leaning on the arm of a friend. " Mother : 
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mother ! " he cried in an unsteady voice. He 
stretched his arms oat helplessly, and felt for 
her embrace. *' Oh, mother : mother ! " and lay- 
ing his head on her bosom, as he used to do when 
a child, the strong man burst out into a bitter 
sob. And Eivir comprehended : she knew all, 
knew that he was blind, that he had been struck 
down by lightning ; that his life had been 
spared, but what had made life precious to him 
was gone, gone for ever. He in darkness, she 
in light, clasped in each other s arms : they stood 
together, mute in that overwhelming sorrow, for 
nature yields no sign in her hour of deepest 
anguish. He in darkness, she in light : thus had 
their souls been for years and years. 

Day after day passed wearily away. Olaf sat 
in the house, striving with the whole strength 
of his will to keep down the bitter grief. He was 
bearing his trial manfully ; but he could not 
endure to thmk of the Ufe of dependence he 
must henceforth lead, of his beautiful unfinished 
designs that another hand must carry out, the 
talent hence to be buried in obUvion, tiu'per- 
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haps he should cease to believe he ever had it. 
Those thoughts were maddening : only by his 
clenched hand and set teeth could his mother 
know all he suffered, for the proud spirit would 
not yet give way. '^It is unjust," he said to 
himself: ''unjust, that others should be spared 
and I be stricken ; I, to whom sight was as life 
itself. Of what use is life to me now ? Better I 
had died, better far ! Oh, would to God I were 
dead." 

At last a hope sprang up. Olaf was more 
cheerful that day: he smiled, and his mother's 
heart rejoiced to see it. Olaf had a plan : 
anxiously he waited till his father and mother 
were gone to rest, and then stole out and groped 
his way to his workshop. It was night : but 
night was all the same as day to him. He 
searched eagerly ! Yes, he has found them : his 
hand again grasps the beloved tool. Ah, how 
he trembles : that tall strong man ! how carefully 
he commences his work. Alas, oh Olaf, it may 
not be! the dextrous hand needs the guiding 
eye. The tool slips, and wounds him : he heeds 

F 
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it not, he works on. Ah, he is so blind, one 
&Ise cut spoils his design. He passes his hand 
over it : the wood is wet and slippery, it is with 
blood. Oh, Olat it is useless, it is not to be, 
you cannot do it ! and with an exceeding bitter 
cry, the carver threw himself upon the ground, 
and the pent up storm of sorrow burst forth in 
tears : he wept as though his heart was broken. 

Are there none but the white stars to see you 
now, Olaf ? Weep on : the stars are cold, they 
do not care, what is it to them, the sorrows of a 
world so far removed ? Who is it that steals 
like an angel to the side of her wretched child ? 
Is it Eivir, his loving mother, who cannot rest 
without knowing he is asleep, who missing him 
from his chamber divines all, and comes to give 
him the comfort she knows he wiU need ? So 
through the long dark hours she sits beside 
him, and tells him of the land where there i^ no 
night, because the Lamb is the Ught thereof ; ^ 
and of the dear Lord Jesus, who is the day 



^ Rev. xxi. 23. 
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spring from on high, come to give light to them 
that sit in darkness, and in the shadow of death : 
to guide our feet into the way of peace.^ And 
Olaf listened as a child to the familiar words, 
becoming more and more soothed by them, till 
his interest was awakened, and he wondered 
how it was that he had never understood those 
holy words before. Then his ever earnest mind 
gave itself up to the study so long neglected. 
'' We walk by faith, not by sight," * he re- 
peated often to himself, as he turned his sight- 
less eyes up to heaven, and stretched out his 
clasped hands ; " if haply I may feel after Him, 
and find Him," ^ he said. And the peace came 
to him, as it surely does come to all who seek 
for it, and shone out on Olaf s countenance like 
an earnest of future glory. He grew reconciled 
to his blindness. '' Mother," he would some- 
times say, " it is good for me that I have been 
afflicted, for while I had my sight my heart 
delighted in my work, and / thought of nothing 

'Luke i. 79. * 2 Cor. v. 7. » Acts xvii. 27. 
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else" * And Olaf grew to be happy again : 
happy in a way he had never been before, — 
calmly, deeply happy : he had passed from 
darkness into light, and the gloom of earth 
could not obscure the glory of that inner light. 
Yet there were times when the longing after 
his art would come back with irrepressible an- 
guish : the trial might bring a blessing with it, 
but it was a trial still At such seasons he 
would shut himself out from even his mother's 
company, to fight the battle alone, and by the 
grace of God come out victorious. 

And the father, whose whole pride and joy 
was wrapped up in his son, how fared it with 
him ? Poor Magnus ! his loving heart almost 
broke down under his child's misfortune. It 
seemed as though years must have passed out 
of his life since that dreadful night ; for his 
limbs were more bowed, and his hair more 
white than those of many an older man. He 
too must learn the great lesson of patience and 

• Psalms cdx. 71. 
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resignation : to see without a murmur the hope 
of years blasted in a moment^ the child of his 
love blinded and helpless. 

It is a hard; hard lesson, only to be learnt 
through great tribulation, — but to be learnt at 
last ; when father and son were both able to 
look upward, and to say, '^ Thy will be done ! " 
But to Olaf the trial of a long Ufe of depend- 
ence was spared. Whether his magnificent 
frame had been so shaken by the lightning 
stroke, that though for a time it could resist 
the effects, it sank slowly under them ; or 
whether, as is more probable, ''the Lord had 
need of him," — certain it was to all Olaf s friends 
that he was about to leave them. They loved 
to gather round him, for Olaf had greatly en- 
deared himself to his young companions, and 
manv an one went home with his heart awak- 
ened to new thoughts and higher, by the fervent 
exhortations of the blind artist. 

'' Do not grieve for me, my friends," he often 
said : '' I am honoured, even in this great trial ; 
for does it not bring me nearer to Him who 
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suffered all things for us ? His life had none of 
the joys, but only the sorrows of earth. It is 
not in our mirth, but in our weeping, that we 
can resemble Christ." 



CHAPTER III. 

It was the night. Up, through the white 
stars, a soul, purified and redeemed, ascended to 
the throne of God. 

On earth, an old man stood leaning on his 
staff. Slowly and feebly he put forth his hand, 
and grasped that of the faithful partner of his 
days. " Is it well with the child ? " he said ; 
and she bowed her head, and answered, " It is 
well ! " 
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FAITH. 

*'Tliey also serve who only stand and wait." — Milton. 

[he morning after a storm ! What can 
be more beautiful ? The sense of peace, 
of rest, of security : the sun bright, 
the sky clear, where so lately all was wild turmoil 
and seeming confusion. A storm on land, fearful 
indeed : but a storm at sea, how awfiil, how grand, 
and yet how terrible ! 

On the wild rocky coast of Cornwall, there 
had been a storm, — a fearful storm, lasting three 
day^ Fear and dismay filled every heart. Yet 
it was a magnificent sight : the great waves 
gathering themselves, as they rolled on, to break 
against the granite rocks ; the vast thunder, the 
dark clouds overhead, the red angry lightning. 
The sea birds had disappeared : hid in the caves 
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and clefts of the rocks, they waited till the 
storm had passed, — till the sun again shone out, 
and the sea lay heaving indeed from its recent 
fury, and covered with white breakers, but 
tranquil enough for the Gulls and Seamews to 
resume their toil : for they were fishers, — the 
oldest race of fishers in the world ; bold, hardy, 
yet joyous as the sunbeams through which they 
darted. Weary of its wild play, a single Sea- 
gull lay floating on the breast of a wave, gently 
rocking up and down ; its pure white plumage 
glittering in the sun, till it looked like a star in 
the sea, — almost too bright to look upon. It 
was thinking. Perhaps its thoughts were not 
altogether happy, for it sighed once or twice ; and 
its beautiful eyes filled with tears, as it gazed up, 
with a yearning wistful look, into the blue sky. 
It was thinking : aye, and speaking too ; speaking 
in a low, soft tone to itself : " How beautiful is 
sunshine after a storm ! How terrible were those 
hours I spent in that damp, gloomy cave ! How 
sweet, how happy it is now ! Who brought the 
change ? " And then the white Seagull looked 
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up reverently, and said: ''It was Thou, All 
Supreme, who watchest over all. Strange that 
I knew Thee not till the dark hour came ; when 
the storm swept over us, and I found myself 
alone in that strange cavern, hearing only the 
winds howl and the waves roar. Then I cried 
unto the Lord in my trouble, and He saved me 
out of my distress.^ Oh, Thou most Holy ; 
Thou hast made the storm a calm, so that the 
waves thereof are still. ^ ' Thou drewest near in 
the day that I called upon Thee : Thou saidst. 
Pear not.'^ And now, how shall I thank Thee ? 
What shall I do ? What shall I say ?" And 
again the tears flowed into the clear dark eyes 
of the Gull ; and she bent her head down, even 
to the foam that crested the wave. Another 
moment, and she rose into the air with a sudden 
spring ; and a stroke of her strong, swift wing 
bore her far across the sea, in the direction of 
the main land. 

*' Whither goest thou ? " cried a group of 



^ Psalm evil. 6. * Psalm cvii. 29. ^j^am. iii. 57. 
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merry Sea Birds, that were disporting them- 
selves among the waves. '' Whither flyest thou 
so swiftly ? '' 

'' I go/' answered the Gull, " to seek some one 
to tell me how I may serve the All Supreme." 

But the Seamews laughed, and some mocked : 
one little bird indeed came to the Gull's side, 
and whispered, '' Let me go with you ! " but the 
others cried on him to return. ''As for this 
dreamer," they said, she knoweth not even 
herself where she is going : " and again the 
loud derisive laugh rang along the sea ; and the 
young Gull was ashamed, and shrank back,* 
while she whom he wished to follow, soared high 
into the air, and flew on. Now the sandy shore 
is past, now the high cUffs, now a rich verdant 
meadow, that lay beyond : onward flew the Gull, 
not knowing whither she went ;^ onward still, — 
no sea bird had ever ventured so far inland 
before ; onward, till she came to a vast forest : 
there, her wing being tired, she paused to rest. 

*Mark viii. 38. 'Heb. xi. 8. 
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'' Surely thou art a stranger in these parts ? " 
murmured a sweet voice near her. 

She turned, and saw in a bush close by, a Dove, 
brooding over her nest. Her gentle, loving aspect 
won the Gull's heart at once, and she soon un- 
folded to her new friend all her hopes and fears. 

" Do you love the Holy One ? " she asked. 

'' Love Him ! " said the Dove : " oh yes, dear : 
yes. 

'' And you wish to serve Him ? " 

'' I do serve Him," said the Dove, reverently. 
See these httle ones that He has given me to 
bring up for Him : " and she Ufted her wing, 
and showed the two tiny birds that nestled to 
her breast. 

"What can / do ?" said the Gull ; ''I have 
no nest." 

"I know not," said the Dove; ''but surely He 
gives work to all of us. I am very ignorant : 
I only know my own work, and rejoice in it. 
But here," continued she, '' is an old, old friend 
of mine : he is a great traveller, perhaps he may 
be able to help you." 
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'* In what is my help required ?" cried a joyous 
voice, as a Swallow alighted on a neighbouring 
bough. 

The Gull was a timid bird : she drew back, 
and allowed the Dove to explain. 

"I have been in many countries," said the 
Swallow ; " and I should be so glad to help you, 
if you think I can be of any assistance to you, 
or to answer any questions." 

Do you, — do you,'' — hesitated the Gull, 
serve the great Creator ? " 

I do," said the Swallow : " I am the harbin- 
ger of spring. I bring joy and gladness to many 
hearts. The flowers see me, and unfold their 
bright petals, for they know that winter is past, 
and that warm weather and sunny days are 
coming ; the birds see me, and begin to build 
their nests ; man sees me, and rejoices, for he 
knows I am the emblem of hope, and that I 
come to remind him of that everlasting spring 
which he may inherit. Yes, I have a blessed, a 
holy work to do ; and He who sent me, knows 
that I rejoice to do it : " and the bright-eyed 
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bird looked up, as though he felt his Maker was 
looking down on him. 

''And thou," said the Gull to another bird, 
who, while the Swallow was speaking, had 
joined the little group : '' dost thou, — or, rather, 
in what dost thou serve Him ? " 

'' I sing His praise," answered the Lark ; for 
such it was. " Higher and higher each day I 
strive to soar, that my song may catch His ear : 
higher and higher. One day, perhaps, I may 
reach the gate of heaven." 

'' And do you think," said the Gull, " that He 
cares to hear your song ? " 

'' I do not think about it," said the Lark. " I 
only know that He gave me my voice, and 
therefore I love to employ it in His service." 

'' What can I do ? " said the GuU, sadly. '' I 
cannot sing : I have nothing worthy of His 
acceptance." 

" Give Him the best of what you have," an- 
swered the Lark : '' that is my rule. If I were 
to question the wortli of what I have, I should 
give up singing altogether. Listen ! I hear the 
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Nightingale beginning his song. Listen 1 heard 
you ever melody like that ? " 

The sweet notes rose on the breeze ; swelled, 
died away, and then began again. The Gull 
caught the words : ^' Oh, give thanks unto the 
Lord, for He is good, for His mercy endureth 
for ever :"* and all the birds bowed their heads, 
and worshipped the All Supreme. Then, after 
a pause, the Lark continued : 

'' I cannot equal that : and yet were I to give 
up my song because I could not give such music 
to my Maker as the Nightingale, I should be 
wrong. We must give Him the best we have.' 

'' True : most true," added the Dove. '' I, 
you know, like the Gull, have no song." 

'' And yet we love you best of all birds," said 
the Swallow, warmly. " But see, here comes 
your favourite, Robin. What say you, my friend : 
what is the work our Maker gives to you ? " 

''In truth, I hardly know," said the Robin. ''It 
comes in so many difierent ways : I wait for it." 

* Psalm cxviii. 1. 
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''And if it does not come?" said the poor 
Gull, anxiously. 

'* Then I wait on," answered the Robin, cheer- 
fully. ''We know He lets none remain idle 
who are willing to work for Him ; but there is 
often, I think, a waiting time. We must watch 
as well as wait, or the opportunity will pass by 
without our discerning it/^ 

" Ah ! " said the Swallow, " that waiting 
time is frequently the hardest trial we have. I 
often think so when I am longing for spring to 
come, that I may go forth on my mission." 

"What shall 1 do?" said the GuU, in a 
whisper to the Dove. 

" Go back to the sea shore," replied she, in 
the same voice, " and wait till thy work comes 
to thee. Wait, trust, hope : this is what men 
call ' faith.' Try it : thou wilt find the hap- 
piness of thy life in it ; for then shalt thou have 
thy delight in the Almighty,'^ and shalt lift up 



' Job xxii. 25. 
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tby face unto God, for we know that the Lord 
is good unto them that wait for Him." ® 

''I go/' said the Gull, rising. '' Farewell 
thou bright and happy Lark : forget not when 
thou soarest up to heaven to bear my name in 
your song ; it may remind our Maker even of 
so humble a bird as the poor Seagull. Farewell, 
oh. Swallow. Farewell, dear Robin : you have 
taught me the lesson that I needed most to know. 
Farewell, oh sweet and tender Dove ; would 
that I might remain with thee, but it must not 
be : I too must arise and go to my work." So 
saying, the Seagull rose into the air. For a 
moment she hovered like a white cloud over the 
nest of the Dove, and the next was far out of 
sight. 

CHAPTER II. 

Day after day passed on that lonely shore, 
till days wore into weeks, and the weeks 
lengthened themselves out into months, and 
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yet the white Seagull each morning looked 
up into the blue sky, and said, " When will my 
work come ? ' What shall I render unto the 
Lord for all His benefits unto me ? ' " * And the 
other Seagulls mocked her, and said, " See He 
hath forgotten thee ; "^® and one cried to another, 
saying, " Will God hear her cry when trouble 
Cometh upon her?" and they laughed till the 
sea caves rang with the sound. But the faithful 
bird went on from day to day, waiting, watching 
more even than they that watch for the morning, 
and trying to trust in spite of all.^^ At length, 
one day, the sky was suddenly overcast with 
clouds, and the sea began a long low murmur 
that the sea birds knew predicted a storm. In 
terror they fled to secrete themselves in holes 
and clefts of the rocks, till the tempest should 
pass. Soon there was not a bird to be seen. 
The sense of solitude was awful. The long low 
murmur increased gradually : the sea began to 



^Psalin cxvi. 12. '« Job xxvii. 9. 

" Psalm cxxx. 6. 
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tremble. Then burst out all the fiiry of the 
storm, and the waves like huge anunals striving 
to break their chains, dashed themselves against 
the cUffs. Hid in the caves and clefts of the 
rocks, the sea-birds waited in safety, waiting tiU 
the storm should pass. At length there came a 
voice to one of the frightened band : " This is 
thine hour, go forth to thy work." Trembling, the 
Gull arose, and went forth. Leaving the shelter 
of the cave, she went forth alone to breast the 
horrors of the storm. The ram fell in torrents ; 
the waves, lashed into fury, foamed and roared ; 

the lightnings glanced, and the thunder rolled 
over the sea. It was an awful hour. The Sea- 
gull shuddered, yet battling with the wind, she 
strove to go onward ; often flung back into a chasm 
of the waves, she felt as if she could not rise 
again, that she must die. Dashed by the sea 
against the rocks, her white plumage was stained 
with blood ; yet, though her progress was slow 
indeed, it was onward, — onward into the mighty 
boiling ocean. How was she to return, her 
strength even then so nearly spent ? She did 
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not think : there was no time for thought In 
peacefiil days she had learned to trust, and she 
trusted now ; and trusting, struggled on. Hark I 
what is that sound that strikes her ear ? She 
knows it well^ she has heard it often before on 
that rocky coast : it is a gun fired from some 
ship in distress. What can she do to help ? 
Can this be her work ? Was this the mission 
on which she was sent ? She knows not, she 
struggles on ; another minute, with a faint cry, 
she sinks upon the deck of the vessel. She 
hears voices round her shouting — ''Land I We 
are near land : where there are Seagulls there 
is land ! The boat : the boat I We are saved ! " 
Faint, she hears all as in a dream. The vessel 
is sinking : they are letting down the boat. She 
cannot rise, her strength is gone ; she must die 
— sink with the sinking ship. No I at the last 
moment she is lifted up, her soiled plumage 
smoothed by some tender hand, while a young 
voice exclaimed, '' The Gull has saved our lives ; 
we must not leave her behind." They took her 
into the boat ; rough, yet kindly were the hands 
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that strove to cherish her : but it was in vain. 
The poor bird, exhausted by that long flight, — 
that long strife with wind and wave, was droop- 
ing more and more. The boat touched the 
shore, — grounded, — ^the rescued crew sprang to 
land, and the white Seagull closed its soft dark 
eyes, and dropped its head on the bosom of the 
young sailor who bore it. 
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THE ROCK. 



MEEKNESS. 




!hat dost thou resemble ? What shall I 
liken unto thee, oh thou gift of God ? 
Thou art like a rock on the sea shore. 
Thou art like a pearl hid in a shell. Thou art 
like a warrior armed to the battle. Thou art 
like a gathered harvest. 

And wherefore like a Rock ? Listen, and I 
shall tell you. 

There was once a Rock on a desolate sea 
shore. No eye had ever rested on it, for man 
had not yet been called into being. Age after 
age the waves beat upon that Rock, till it cried 
unto heaven, *'Lord, why is this? How is it 
that I am so persecuted ? Here, upon my rugged 
sides, no plant will ever grow ; these waves, 
relentless in their cruelty, suffer no flower to 
redeem my barrenness. Even the hard stone is 
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worn away by their constant friction. Lord, how 
long, how long shall this continue ? " 

Then there came a voice : " What I do, thou 
knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter. 
The thunder that rends thy crags, the waves 
that dash day by day against thee, — these are 
My servants. Wind and storm fulfil My word.^ 
As thou knowest not what is the way of the 
Spirit, so thou canst not tell what shall be the 
end of these things.^ Submit thyself, therefore ; 
bear meekly all that God sends ; and doubt not, 
but earnestly believe, that thou too dost aid in 
bringing His mighty will to pass." 

So the Rock was silent ; and the wind and 
the storm passed over it, leaving their traces in 
the broken chasms, in the awful precipices, in 
the shivered pinnacles that everywhere showed 
their irresistible power. And in the heart of 
the Rock thus rent asunder, were disclosed 
rich veins of ore, and beds of rare marbles, 
that but for the tempest would have remained 



^ Psalm cxlviii. 8. *Eccles. xi. 5. 
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for ever hidden. And the waves did their 
work also : day after day they ground down 
the sharp edges, and smoothed the rough 
surface of the Rock. Age after age they did 
their work : they polished the marble till it 
shone through their waters like the wall of a 
costly temple. And all this while the Rock 
knew not that its beauty was growing under 
their ceaseless toil : it knew only that the Lord 
willed it, and submitted. Age after age the 
work went on. Man came to the lonely shore, 
his eyes were ravished by the exceeding beauty 
of the marble Rock ; the stone seemed to him 
wrought for the temple of the Lord. Thither 
was it carried, and became a pillar in the courts 
of the house of our God. '^ He that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted/' (Luke xiv. 11.) 






THE PEARL. 

[ear now the story of the Pearl. Under 
the Indian ocean there lay a shell ; it 
was of rugged and hard exterior, but 
it contained a Pearl : a Pearl so beautiful, so 
pure, so stainless, it was hard to believe that it 
could have its birth in that rude unsightly shell. 
Only angel eyes beheld it : angels, who love all 
that is good and beautiful, because it reminds 
them of their King, in whom all fulness dwells ; 
who is therefore the end and perfection of all 
things. What is purer in nature than a Pearl ? 
Therefore do the angels delight in it. They see 
it born and nourished under the waves of 
ocean : they watch it sleeping there, uncon- 
scious of its high destiny. So are the meek 
souls of earth shrouded in what the world con- 
siders an unlovely garb, but it is they that shall 
inherit the earth. 
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In a lowly cottage, a child lay sleeping : 
so fair a child, one would scarce believe that it 
belonged to that coarse rough man who sat near 
it ; yet he was nevertheless her father. The 
pallet on which the child lay was poor and mean, 
but the beauty of the delicate cheek that rested 
on it made it seem fitter for the mansion of 
a king than for the humble cottage where it 
stood. 

Some words, uttered in an angry tone, awoke 
the child. She rose, and crept to her father's 
side, and stood there silently watching, and with 
ready hand supplied his wish before he spoke it. 
Bertram was not himself that night : he had 
yielded to a friend's temptation, and had fallen 
into the sin he had many a time resolved against. 
Some action of his child oflfended him, and with 
a fierce oath, he struck her to the ground. She 
uttered no cry, — she was used to blows ; she only 
lifted her sweet blue eyes, full of tears, to her 
father's face. 

''Shame on you, neighbour, to strike your 
motherless child ! " exclaimed his comrade. " A 
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poor little tender helpless thing, too, that cannot 
even give you a hard word back." 

Bertram was abashed. He looked at his child : 
the mute wistful appeal of her speaking eyes 
touched his heart. He drew her towards him, 
and with greater kindness than he had ever used 
before, said, " Poor little maid : I did not mean 
to hurt her." To his surprise, the child threw 
her arms round his neck, and laid her soft face 
against his. The hard heart was softened. Where 
love is, even guilt is not wholly irredeemable. 

But as time went on, Bertram fell again into 
his evil courses. Poor n^lected little child, how 
much had'st thou then to bear ! The pain of 
cold, the pain of hunger, the greater pain of 
seeing thy father degrade himself more and 
more ; the sorrow of loneliness, of hardship, of 
want of love, — ^all this to bear, and to bear 
meekly. What but, the Spirit of thy Master 
could enable thee to do so ! 

The sun was setting. Again the little child 
was lying on a couch : her fair hair streamed over 
the pillow, and she held an open book in her 
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hand. An expression of calm content, and even 
happiness, rested on her face ; yet her's was the 
bed of pain, from which she knew she was never 
to rise again. As she was patient and loving 
under the rough usage of man, so was she meek 
and gentle under the visitation of God. Pain 
might blanch her cheek, and call up a look of 
suffering on her face, but not a murmur against 
Him who sent it. By her side sat Bertram. 
He never left her now. Overcome by remorse, 
he watched her night and day : but his care was 
now in vain. You cannot stay that pure soul, 
Bertram, from its native land. Your's was the 
hand that destroyed that fragile little frame, — 
your's the reckless life that caused her death, — 
your's must be the anguish and the loss. Yes, 
it was even so. He had not meant to kill her, 
but the sin he loved too well to abandon, made 
his home no fit dwelHng for his pure-hearted 
little child, so God took her from it. Privation 
and neglect accomplished their deadly work : 
the fair child withered like a flower in the 
atmosphere of vice. Too late Bertram's eyes 
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were opened. He saw how his sin had loosed 
that feeble hold upon earth. His little daughter 
was dying : he could not save her now. All that 
skill, all that the most unwearied care could do, 
was unavailing. The pure spirit only lingered 
a few days, ere it sought its home, — only lingered 
to speak loving words to the repentant father, — 
only lingered to show more brighty the patient 
meekness with which it could endure, — and then 
it passed away : passed into that holy city where 
there is no more pain. 

The beautiful Pearl was redeemed from the 
dark seas, and set in a Monarch's Crown. " And 
they shall be Mine, saith the Lord of Hosts, 
in the day when I make up My jewels." (Mai. 
iii. 17.) 

" Meek souls there are, who little dream 
Their daily strife an angel's theme ; 
Nor that the rod they take so calm 
Shall prove in heaven a martyr's pahn." 





THE WARRIOR. 



" The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong." 

ECOLES. ix. 11. 



Y tale is of a lonely fortress. It stands 
on the boundaries of this world and 
the confines of the next. Many ages 
had passed over it, many a foe had it withstood, 
many a fierce war ravaged the surrounding 
country ; yet weather-beaten, and bearing on its 
walls the defacing marks of storm and siege, its 
massive towers still stood up, confident in their 
strength, and proof against time and eternity. 
It was the possession of a mighty Sovereign, 
who Hved in a distant land, and was commanded 
by a Captain, who acted as His deputy. Its 
position was of great consequence, being always 
open to the attack of an enemy who waged 
; ceaseless war against his Uege Lord and Suzerain. 
Once, and once only, had this rebel chieftain 
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been successfully resisted, and driven back to his 
strongholds : it was when the great King had 
sent his own Son to take command of the castle. 
Since then, many years had passed ; and at the 
time of which we speak, a young Knight of 
valour, yet unproved, had been placed at the 
head of the garrison. Strong as the fortress 
itiself was, its foundations built into the solid 
rock, and armed and defended at all points, — a 
danger of which the young Grovemor knew 
nothing, yet menaced him with destruction. 
Among the warriors who composed the garrison 
of the castle were many able and valiant soldiers, 
true to their King, and faithful to their leader ; 
but, unknown and unperceived, there mingled 
with them partisans of the enemy, who, joining 
both in the battle and in the council, endeavoured 
by guile and stratagem to frustrate every design 
of their chief ; ultimately designing to betray 
the fortress to the enemy. Whether these per- 
fidious men were originally from the rebel ranks, 
and had, under false pretences, introduced them- 
selves into the castle ; or whether they had been 
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seduced from their allegiance, we cannot tell : 
but that their leader was unaware of their inten- 
tions, we may suppose, as one of them, — the 
most crafty and evil-minded of all, called Pride, 
— became his friend and companion. He accom- 
panied him everywhere, rarely left his side, and 
was consulted on all occasions. Once Meekness, 
a tried and faithful servant, ventured to remon- 
strate on this growing intimacy, on the plea 
that Pride was nearly related to the commander 
of the rebel host ; but he was answered scorn- 
fully, and forbidden ever to enter again the 
presence of his lord : for Pride had brought a 
witness to disprove all that Meekness asserted ; 
and the young Knight recognised not in False- 
hood the dark chieftan's own son. 

One day there was an attack made upon the 
fortress, when the rebel troops were led by an 
able general, called Calumny. Pride, who was 
a coward, went not forth himself to repel the 
charge, but secretly instigated his friend to 
send Anger in command of the band chosen for 
that day's conflict. Now this Anger was a strong 
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and coungeoDs soldier, but seldom serviceable 
as a leader: Le was too violent, and had no 
discretion, as the event proved. He issued from 
the castle, and charged at the head of his men 
with such fury that Calumny was for a moment 
driven back ; but the long extended line in 
which he had drawn up his men, outflanked the 
impetuous Royalists, and forced them back to 
the castle, covered with shame and disgrace. 

"Pride," exclaimed the Governor, "thou 
hast deceived me : thou hast made me to send 
an inefficient man to the battle, and lo, I am for 
ever dishonoured in the sight of the enemy/' 

" Not so, my Lord," answered Pride : " let 
Retaliation be promoted to the rank of which 
Anger has proved himself unworthy, and doubt 
not that your honour will be retrieved." 

The next day, therefore, a new band sallied 
forth from the castle, and RetaUation was placed 
at their head. Proud of his command, and con- 
fident of success, the new general drew up his 
forces, and skilfully measured them, man for 
man, against the enemy. Long and deadly was 
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the battle ; but as evening drew in, and more 
troops were seen in the distance, coming up to 
relieve the rebels, the courage of Ketaliation 
fell, and he hastily sounded a retreat. 

Again and again did the Governor of the 
fortress engage the enemy. He sent out soldiers 
under the command of Haughtiness, Ridicule, 
Falsehood, and many others ; but all with the 
same ill success. At last he called a council of 
war. The discussion was long and warm, but 
no result was gained till the young knight sum- 
moned his oldest minister. 

'^ Wisdom," said he, " what dost thou advise 
in this strait ? Speak : for I have determined 
to abide by thy counsel." 

"Place Meekness in charge of the fortress, 
and give him absolute command," answered 
Wisdom. 

"Meekness!'' cried the Governor. "Meek- 
ness ! that poor, timid, retiring creature. He is 
the meanest-spirited soldier I have under me." 

" Retiring, if thou wilt ; but i^ot timid," 
answered Wisdom. " Place him at the head of 

H 
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the garrison^ and you will see him fearless as a 
Hon." 

Thus was Meekness put in authority over all 
the troops in the castle. It is remarkable that 
he never left the fortress. He made no attacks 
on the enemy, but he placed sentinels at every 
part of the fortification, and remained watching. 
For a time the enemy waited, expecting the 
Eioyalists to come forth to the battle, but seeing 
that such was not their intention, they pro- 
ceeded to besiege the castle. Then, indeed, 
the design of Meekness was apparent. He 
brought the artillery of the garrison into 
play. ^ It had long been disused, for Pride 
and Anger were much averse to this style of 
warfare. The enemy, disconcerted, and having 
no cannon of their own, gave way after a 
feeble resistance, and Meekness remained master 
of the field. But as might have been fore- 
seen, the former favourites of the Governor, — 
Pride, Anger, Falsehood, and UnbeUef, scorned 
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to submit to the gentle sway of Meekness. 
They resolved on his ruin. In the dead of night, 
Falsehood was to open a wicket gate, and admit 
a chosen band of the foe. Here, again, the 
prompt energy and unceasing vigilance of Meek- 
ness saved the castle. Visiting every part of 
it himself each night, he perceived that one of 
the sentinels, Good Intentions, by name, had 
left his post. He at once suspected he had been 
bribed by some traitor, to leave the gate de- 
fenceless. A moment's reflection suggested this 
could be none other than Pride, or one of his 
companions, whose hostihty to himself he well 
knew. He had them seized, and brought before 
his lord. The confessions of . Good Intentions 
convinced the Governor of their guilt ; he bani- 
shed them from the castle, and Meekness was 
confirmed in his authority. 





THE GATHERED HARVEST. 

'^ Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth." 
— ^PsALM xxxvii. 1 1 ; Matt, v. 5. 

PRAY you hear the story of the Gathered 
Harvest. It is short, but true. And 
yet I know not what I should write. 
What I see, I see but as a dream ; what I tell is 
a tale oft told, yet ever new, and never wholly 
understood. I see then the meek, — ^the pure, 
patient, lowly spirits, who in their lives were 
scorned by their fellow men, — troubled, yet not 
distressed ; perplexed, but not in despair ; per- 
secuted, but not forsaken ; cast down, but not 
destroyed.^ I see them inheriting the earth : 
kings, where once they bowed to kings ; honoured, 
where once they were despised ; clothed in the 
white robes of righteousness, and crowned with 

' 2 Cor. iv. 8, 9. 
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golden crowns, they stand on a sea of light.^ I 
hear, as in a dream, the deep songs of joy. I see, 
as in a dream, the meek inheriting the earth ; 
and as in a dream I see the earth itself, fair 
as the fabled Avilion : the waters are given to 
the wilderness, and rivers flow in the desert.^ 
There is no violence on the earth, and no sin ; 
the wolf and the lamb dwell together, and the 
leopard lieth down with the kid.* All that was 
evil hath passed away, all that is beautiful re- 
maineth, but purified, so that it is more beautifuL 
All things have reached their perfection. There 
are earthly flowers that never fade, earthly friends 
that never change, earthly pleasures that have 
no alloy, earthly love that never can decay. 
Sorrow and sighing are fled away.^ There is no 
place found for them. They are not needed now : 
the meek have inherited the earth. 

* Eev. vii. 14. ' Is. xliii. 20. * Is. xi. 6. 

• Is. XXXV. 10. 
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TEMPERANCE. 
" Temperate in all things."—! Cor. ix. 25. 

MORNING. 

It was a brilliant summer sun that shone 
forth for the seventh birthday of little 
Helen. All things looked fair and 
bright and gay as the children that played in 
the garden : little Helen the gayest of them 
all. Sitting watching the children, was a lady, 
whose sweet, earnest face struck all that looked 
at her. She was dressed as a widow; and in 
the tender way her eyes followed Helen, one 
could see that she was her only child. It was 
easy also to trace the relationship in the same 
deep blue eyes and bright hair. Only the ex- 
pression was different : in the mother's, there 
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was a calm, chastened look, telling of grief, and 
many trials borne unrepiningly ; whilst the 
child's face sparkled with happiness that seemed 
as if it could have no alloy. Her slight form 
was seen gaily turning from group to group, 
everywhere meetmg with loving looks and 
smiles; for all loved Helen. Her's was that 
sweet sunny disposition that is given to some, — 
of making all that they are near love them. 
Dangerous, indeed, from its very attractiveness ; 
for it is the unselfish, loving nature that seems 
as if it cannot be spoilt ; for whilst it leads all 
in the way it wishes, no one realizes the chains 
by which they are bound. 

The mother sat watching the gay child, but 
with a look that had something of sadness in 
it ; and as a friend near, said to her, '^ How 
bright Helen seems ! '' she answered, '^ She does, 
indeed : she is so joyous, that I sometimes 
tremble for her." 

*^ You would not wish her to be less happy, 
would you ? " replied her friend. 

'' No : I do not mean that," she said ; '^ but 
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sometimes I fear to see how much she enjoys 
everything. It is that intensity in the pleasures 
of life that is so dangerous, and' leads so many 
astray." 

The bright day soon came to a close. The 
last carriage had driven away with the merry 
children ; and little Helen had crept on to her 
mother's knee, and was sitting there, silent and 
thoughtful. 

''You are quiet now, my child," said the 
mother, tenderly : " you have been happy ? " 

" Oh, yes 1 " answered Helen : " I have been 
so happy ; and now it is all over. If it could 
but last for ever ! I have looked forward to this 
day for so long, and now it is gone. I did think 
it would be such a pleasure to look back on it, 
but now I am not so happy as I generally am 
when we have been alone all day. I wish it 
could always be my birthday ; it seems so dull 
now : " and the tears began to dim the bright 
eyes. 

" It is because you are tired now," answered 
her mother : *' we will not talk longer to-night.'* 
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And putting the weary child to bed, she sat and 
watched by her side, till the drooping eyes 
closed, and Helen was fast asleep. Then she 
opened her Bible, and sat thinking long and 
sadly; and when at last she closed it for the 
night, and knelt down by the bedside of her 
little child, she murmured, half aloud : " Oh, 
Lord 1 let her be temperate in all things." 



NOON. 

Helen was grown up : still the same loveable, 
winning disposition as she had as a child. Still 
sought after, she led all ; and all followed gladly. 
She had not altered much : still the same shght^ 
graceful figure, only a little taller, and the same 
sparkling eyes and bright smiles : but the smiles 
were not always there, as it had been when a 
child. Helen found that she could not be always 
happy ; and when the days had been brightest, 
and she had been gayest, came a time afterwards 
when she felt weary and sad, and wished that 
she was again a child, to forget all iu sleep. 
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It was again Helen's birthday. She was 
seventeen, and was now standing dressed ready 
for the ball that was to be given in her honour. 
Already had some of the carriages begun to 
come ; and still Helen lingered, looking out of 
the window, and thinkmg. 

" Looking forward," she said half to herself, 
''now this longed-for evening is all to come. 
How shall I feel a few hours hence ? Oh, if I 
could but be happy always ! " 

" Helen ! Helen ! " cried the voices below : 
and springing from the window, in another 
moment, she had joined the gay throng. If 
she had been grave for a moment, it was all over 
now. Happiest of the happy, her laugh rang 
the clearest, and her eyes were the brightest in 
the room. Wherever she turned, she seemed to 
shed joy and smiles around ; for she now only 
thought of the present, and the joy it had 
brought her. And the mother was still watching 
her child, still troubled for that intense pleasure 
with which all things were enjoyed ; still praying 
that the deep feelings granted to Helen might 
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not some day feel grief with that same intensity 
that she now felt happiness. 

The dance was over, and Helen was again 
alone with her mother : and the following 
evening, when the guests were gone, and the 
house seemed deserted, the reaction came ; and 
sitting down by her mother, Helen poured out, 
as she had many times before, all her troubles. 

'^It has always been so, Mother," she said, 
despondingly : " I never have enjoyed anything 
very much, but I have felt so sad after it." 

'' Oh, Helen ! " said her Mother : " if you 
would only try not to put your heart so entirely 
in the things of this world ; if you lived a little 
less for excitement and pleasure, you would not 
find such a blank when it is all over. There is 
far more real happiness in life for those who 
take all things more quietly, than for those who 
enjoy them so extremely at the time." 

" And yet," exclaimed Helen, " they can never 
feel that passionate happiness which I do. Oh, 
it is worth some hours of sadness to have one 
of such intense enjoyment! I beUeve," she 
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added^ half smiling, '' that everyone has only a 
certain amount of happiness granted to them. 
Some take it all at once, and have their sad 
time afterwards, as I do ; and others are never 
either very happy, or very sad, but go on all 
through life, not feeling anything very deeply. 
Oh, I would not be like them!" The Mother 
only kissed her daughter tenderly ; and said, 
''Oh, Helen! learn to be temperate in all 
things." 

N IGHT. 

Seated alone by the window where Helen had 
stood on her seventeenth birthday, and looking 
out on the garden where she had played as a 
merry child, was a lady. Her head was leaning 
on her hand, and her eyes were gazing abstrac- 
tedly into the distance, as though her thoughts 
were far away. Can that be Helen? Truly 
you may trace the same delicate features and 
blue eyes ; but it is the expression of the face 
that has so utterly changed. It is like a picture 
with the lights gone,- and the colours faded. 
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Helen had known sorrow : God needed that im- 
petuous, loving heart ; and He sent it trouble, 
that it should be weaned from earthly things. 
He had first taken the Mother, — that stay on 
which Helen had leaned through life, and trusted 
in so entirely, that she forgot to look higher. 
She had not had much warning : her mother 
had been taken suddenly ill one night, and the 
following week found her dead ! 

Helen at first seemed completely stunned by 
the blow, and gave way entirely. She had not 
learned in happier days to bear all things tem- 
perately ; and now that sorrow came, she sank 
hopelessly under it, and seemed crushed to the 
earth. She would not look up for higher con- 
solation, she would not try to feel God's love 
and tenderness, and she only cried out in heir 
misery, '^ that if God had loved her. He would 
not have sent her this grief" Poor child, she 
could not take in the words, '^ Whom the Lord 
loveth. He chasteneth." ^ 



^ Heb. xii. 6. 
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Months and months passed away before Helen 
could at all recover from the blow ; but though 
so utterly broken at the tune, by degrees her 
spirits rose above the trial. Slowly her former 
brightness returned, and the clinging soul again 
rested its hopes on fresh earthly affections, and 
in the deep love for her husband and child 
Helen was content. She had made herself 
fresh idols, and she worshipped them. She did 
indeed sometimes think earnestly and deeply 
about the future, but she was ever divided be- 
tween God and the world. " She was too 
solicitous about the present to attain the ftiture ; 
too anxious about the future to secure the 
present. At one moment she felt as if she 
would sacrifice all for eternity, and the next 
would renounce anything for this present life." ^ 
She was not really happy, and often would the 
words her Mother had spoken to her, on her 
seventeenth birthday, still sound in her ears : 
''Oh, Helen, learn to be temperate in all things! " 

* Scott's Commentary on the Bible. 
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So her days passed on, till her little child was 
four years old, and between it and her husband 
Helen had divided all the love of her nature. 
Then a fever broke forth in the country, and 
her idols were stricken. She watched by their 
bed-sides day after day, night after night, going 
from one to the other in a sort of dream that 
was unconscious of aught beside. But her love 
could not keep them : and again was Helen left 
alone, praying in her despair that she might 
die also. But that was not to be : she was to 
be left alone in her great grief, till her soul 
should learn to look up to God. And she now 
sat, as we have seen her, looking out into the 
distance, as though she was looking forth into 
the future. '' There can be no future for me," 
she cried bitterly ; " I feel as if my life were now 
over, and I were gone with those I loved." So she 
sat and thought till the evening sun went down, 
and the stars shone out ; but still she did not 
move. She was thinking over the whole of her 
life, from the time she was a light-hearted child 
till now ; and she saw how every happiness had 
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been tempered with some sorrow, so that there 
should be nothing perfect on earth. And she 
saw how God had one by one taken her idols 
from her, so as to turn her thoughts upward. 
The years passed on, and still Helen lived, but 
she no longer prayed to die, though she could 
look forward with longing to the time when 
she should rejoin those she had loved on earth. 
She went through life now, living only for 
others, and doing good to all around. And no 
one would trace in that quiet, gentle manner, 
which seemed only to trust in God and calmly 
to await His pleasure, the once passionate and 
impetuous Helen. But so it was ; she had 
learned to confide all to God, and to rest and 
wait ; she had learned to look upward for all 
the happiness of life, and to be " temperate in 
all things." 
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THE TWO FOUNTAINS. 



^' Their soul shall be as a watered garden. ''- 

Jeb. xxxi. 12. 




[he earth is very fair, but there is 
very much of it left uncultivated," 
said the Master, as he drew near to 
a group of merry boys, who were idling away 
their time in thoughtless mirth. The boys 
coloured, and hung their heads. One of them, 
more ingenious than the rest, said, ^^ Father, 
what shall we do ? " 

The Master smiled, for he loved the name of 
Father,^ and these were children redeemed from 
slavery, to whom he felt a peculiar tenderness. 

" Are you willing to work for me, my child ? " 
said he. 

* **It touches God's heart when we call Him Father." — 
Lttther. 

I 
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*^Yes, yes!" exclaimed the boy. "We are 
all willing : anxious to do anything to show our 
gratitude to thee. Hast thou not rescued us 
from our servitude to a hard taskmaster ? '' 

" Come, then/' said he ; and he led the children 
by a path they had never been before, till they 
came to a river, wherein the Master bathed the 
children, giving to each a name by which he 
should thenceforth be called. 

It is with two of these boys that our story 
will rest. To one, the child who first called him 
Father, the Master gave the name of Alberic ; ^ 
he was fair and beautiful, with that sweet inno- 
cent expression which we fancy in the faces of 
angels. The other, less winning, perhaps, in 
appearance, was of more thoughtful cast, with 
deep earnest eyes. On his head the Master laid 
his hand in blessing, as he pronounced the name 
of Ivon.^ Then giving to all white robes of 
purity,* he bade them follow him, till they reached 

' Simple. ' The grace of the Lord. 

* Eev. xix. 8. 
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a valley that seemed to be a vast garden. There 
were some who laboured in it, but many more, 
alas, were standing idle. Part of the garden 
was rich in flowers and fruit, but the rest was a 
mere wilderness, thickly overgrown with thorns 
and briers. 

The Master paused, and looking on the chil- 
dren, said, '^ This is the garden of the Lord : it 
will be henceforth your duty to dress it and to 
keep it. To each, therefore, I will give a por- 
tion.^ The weeds must be rooted up,^ and good 
seed sown in their place, and the flowers carefully 
tended.^ If you are in difficulty, you have but 
to call upon me, and I shall instantly be near to 
help and comfort you.® It may be that you will 
not always see me, but I shall be at your side, 
nevertheless." 

Thus saying, he allotted to each of the children 
a plot of the ground : to some more, to some 
less. Some had beautiful gardens, blooming 

» Matt. XXV. 14, 15. « Mark xv. 13. ' Matt. xui. 24. 

« Ps. 1. 15. 
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with flowers ; others had part of the thorny 
wilderness : but there was one thing common to 
all, — ^in every garden there were the noxious 
weeds that the Master had spoken of. They 
were not the same in all the gardens, nor were 
they all of equal size and growth : in one garden, 
perhaps, the flowers would have attained to such 
luxuriance that the weeds were not apparent 
except to the owner, who had to search diligently 
for them, and then often discoy wed them where 
he least expected. 

Alberic and Ivon stood hand in hand, gazing 
after the Master till he had disappeared from 
their sight.^ Then Ivon turned to his garden- 
plot, and said, with a sigh, " There are a great 
many weeds here : I shall have hard work to 
uproot them. Your's, Alberic, is comparatively 
free. How beautiful your flowers look ! I 
suppose mine have not yet come into blossom ; 
or, indeed," continued he, after a hasty search, 
" I very much doubt if there be any flowering 
plants." 

• Acts i. 11. 
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" You are mistaken, Ivon," exclaimed Alberic, 
" See yonder is a plant of Heliotrope, emblem, 
I know of devotion. It is not yet in bloom ; 
but it is covered with buds, and gives fair 
promise for future daya" 

"I am not sure that it is a good thing to 
search for flowers, while there are so many 
weeds," said Ivon. '* What think you Alberic : 
shall we go and examine the other gardens, ere 
setting to work at our own ? Shall we ask the 
advice of older labourers, and so reap the 
advantage of their experience ? " 

"That is an excellent thought," answered 
Alberic. "Let us set out at once." 

The two boys wandered through the valley, 
pausing to gaze at each garden as they passed. 
Many were still overgrown with weeds, though 
their owners were men who evidently had long 
been there. These were standing together in 
groups conversing, and their loud angry tones 
made the boys shrink away from them. They 
were unfaithful workers who, so far from up- 
rooting the weeds in their gardens, suffered them 
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to grow unchecked, till all was one tangled 
mass of confusion. Some, indeed, had torn up 
the few flowers that had sprung up naturally, 
and actually encouraged rank and poisonous 
plants to cover the ground.^® *' It is as well to 
see something growing," said they. 

Alberic was horrified, and seizing I von by 
the hand besought him to fly from the spot. A 
turn in the path showed them a sight which 
was refreshing indeed. A garden was stretched 
out before them, which was so brilliant with 
flowers and rich clusters of fruit, that the chil- 
dren uttered a cry of dehght. An old man, who 
was labouring there, turned on hearing them. 
*' My sons," he said, " whence come you ? '* 

*' The Master brought us to this valley," 
answered Ivon ; *' and we thought it well, ere 
commencing our labour, to see what others have 
accomplished." 

*' And where have ye been ? " asked the aged 
man. 



10 



Is. Ixvi. 3. 
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Ivon pointed to the path by which they had 
come. 

"You have missed your way, my children. 
You can have seen nothing there but what 
must have saddened your eyes ; wherefore went 
ye not to the one perfect garden, — the model 
forusaU?" 

''We knew not that there was a perfect 
garden,*' said Alberic, "till we reached yours, 
good father." 

" Mine, child," said the old labourer : " alas, 
no ! Mine is still full of weeds, and the plants 
grow not as I could wish to see them." ^^ 
I can see no weeds," said Ivon. 
No ! " said the old man. " Well, I fancied 
everyone must see them. But it matters not : 
I know where to find them myself." 

" But whose is the perfect garden 1 " asked 
Alberic. 

" Whose should it be, child, but the Master's 
himself ! ^* We call it the Lord's garden. 






"Eom. vii. 19. "Cant. vii. 13. 
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There, indeed, we see what perfect coltiva- 
tion is. No weeds there, boys ; no poisonous 
fountain, no blight on herbs and trees : all 
pure, all perfect, beautifiil and holy as the 
Master himself But now, fare ye well, my 
children ; I have work to do, and dare not 
waste my time, for even now I stand on the 
verge of the grave. ^The night is far spent, 
the day is at hand,' "^' murmured he, stooping to 
tie up a trailing plant. " Fare ye well, boys. 
Come and see me when you like : I am always 
here, and shall be glad to help you.'' 

The boys departed with regret, and soon after 
reached their own allotments. Suddenly, at 
the same instant, they were both aware that 
the man who owned the garden next to theirs, 
was leaning over the rail, and regarding them 
with a good-natured expression, partly of amuse- 
ment, and partly of curiosity. Ivon coloured 
deeply, but Alberic, who was free from any 
feeling of bashfulness, looked up brightly, and 

« 

"Rom. xiii. 1^. 
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smiled at the intruder, who immediately ad- 
dressed him. 

" What is your name, my little friend ? " 
Alberic," answered the boy. 
A good name," said the man. " Well, mine 
is Ranulf. ^* You see we are near neighbours, 
so it is well that we should be friends. What 
are you going to do, Alberic ? " 

'' To work in my garden," answered the boy, 
cheerfully. 

The man's brow darkened a little, and after a 
pause, he said, '' Boy, I like you, and your bro- 
ther, too, though he has not spoken to me. 
Come here, and I shall give you some advice. I 
had this garden given into my charge years ago, 
when I was quite a child : look at it now. What 
think you of it ? " 

" It is very pretty," said Alberic. " Some of 
your flowers are most luxuriant." 

*' What do you think ? " said Ranulf, abruptly 
turning to Ivon. 

" Assistance. 
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•'That you have many weeds under the 
flowers/' answered the boy. 

" True/' said the man. '^ I love honestv : 
you say rightly, there are many weeds. Now 
why are they there, think you ? *' 

'' In truth I know not,** replied Ivon, '^ save 
that you have never taken the trouble to root 
them up." 

"There you are wrong/' said Ranulf. "I 
have pulled up many, but lately I have been 
forced to give it up, it is such very dangerous 
work. What would you say to a dreadful river 
of foul black water rushing out of the ground, 
and nearly carrying you away in its stream ? 
That is what happens, boys, if you dare to dis- 
turb the ground beyond the upper surface of the 
soil. Now the very pulling up of a weed is 
sufficient to swamp the whole garden." 

" Oh, what shall we do ? " exclaimed Ivon, in 
great distress, while Alberic clasped his hands 
together, and turned pale with terror. 

"This is what I do/' said Kanulf : "I no 
longer touch the undersoil, I never pull up a 
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weed, but I do my utmost to cultivate the flowers 
and fragrant shrubs, tiU in the course of time I 
have no fear but that the one will be overgrown 
by the other. It may be a longer, but it is the 
safer course." 

" Still,** said Alberic, '' the Master told us we 
must root up the weeds. I think we ought to 
try : what say you, Ivon ? " 

" That is my intention," answered Ivon. 

" Well, go your way," said ^ Ranulf, good- 
naturedly ; ''only, if you get into trouble, remem- 
ber that I warned you : " and he moved ofi", hum- 
ming a tune. Ivon saw him soon after going 
round his garden, and carefully cutting off the 
heads of all the weeds that appeared, with a 
pair of scissors. 

"That is a good fellow," said he to Alberic, 
" but I think he is wrong." 

" So do I," answered Alberic, *' but I cannot 
help liking him. What a fine handsome fellow 
he is, and how good humoured he was when we 
would not take his advice ! " 

'' Yes, I should think he was very fascinating," 
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said Ivon^ as he entered his own enclosure, and 
began a careful survey of all there was to do. 

Here for awhile we must leave him^ and see 
how the more impetuous Alberic began his 
labour. 

Poor child^ he found it a harder task than 
he expected. The weeds were very strongly 
rooJnTt^ to p„U th«a ,pl cut !^ 
hands, and the poison from the stems he had 
grasped, entered and inflamed the wounds, till 
they were very painful. Evening foimd no pro- 
gress made, and the little gardener lying on his 
face, sobbing with pain and disappointment. 

The next morning, however, he discovered .a 
certain tooP^ he had not seen before, and with 
this he loosened the soil round one of the 
poisonous herbs ; then, grasping it firmly with 
both hands, he pulled steadily,^® till it gave way 
under his repeated efforts, and with streaming 
brow and blood-stained hands, Alberic drew out 
the thick succulent stem and long fibrous roots. 



»* 1 These, v. 17. " Heb. xii. 4. 
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and felt for a moment he had won the victory. 
But his triumph was of short duration. Where 
he had broken the soil, a thick black fluid was 
slowly rising," and Alberic, to his horror, felt 
the ground growing wet and swampy under his 
feet. Already his white robe was soiled. The 
poor boy gave one frightened glance into the 
hole, and whether he saw more in it than we 
can tell, or whether a sudden terror seized him, 
I know not ; but he uttered a shriek that echoed 
through the valley, and fled as though for his 
life.^® In his haste he took the path he had trod 
the day before, and ere he had recovered his 
senses, found himself in the arms of the kind- 
hearted old man whose acquaintance we have 
already made. Eudoxus,^* for such was the 
name he bore, soothed the frightened child, and 
bidding him seat himself on a mossy bank, he 
continued his own toil, discoursing the while on 
his favourite theme, the beauty of the Lord's 
garden. 

" Ps. xxxviii. 3, 4. >« Bom. vii. 24. 

" Instructed. 
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"Have you ever seen that dreadful black 
fountain ? " asked Alberic, at last. 

" I, my child ? Oh, yes : yes ! "*« said the old 
man. " Many a hard struggle have I had with 
it, and do even now, at times. We all suffer 
from it. I have heard that it runs straight up 
from hell, and that all the wickedness of the 
earth is poured into it ; *^ and verily I believe it 
is so, for a more foul and poisonous stream never 
existed. But we must not let it drive us from 
our post," continued he, with a smile, looking at 
Alberic, who blushed, and did not answer. 
"The more we strive against it," added Eudoxus, 
" the less powerful it becomes, though it never 
entirely ceases as long as we are in this garden." 

" Is there another garden, then ? " asked 
Alberic. 

" Yes : there is another garden, to which the 
Master has promised to take us, if we do His 
bidding while here," said Eudoxus. " It is bright 
and beautifril there : no weeds, nothing to perplex 



» Prov. XX. 9. « Jer. xvii. 9. 
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us; nothing to pain^ or grieve, or weary us; 
there work will be a delight, and rest will be 
eternal : " and the old man was silent for awhile ; 
and, looking up, worshipped, leaning upon the 
top of his staff. 

''But in the Lord's garden," said Alberic, 
pursuing his own thoughts, ''were there ever 
weeds there ? Was the black river there ? Did 
the Master labour as we do ? " 

"Yes," answered Eudoxus : "He had to labour 
and get tired and wounded, even hke ourselves.*^ 
But for the dark fountain, — no, my child ; it 
could not flow in the Master's garden. There is 
a fountain there, but it is of purest water ; clear 
as crystal, ever gushing up and strengthening 
all who bathe in its life-giving stream." ^^ 

" The Master is very good," said Alberic : 
" I cannot think why He should have had to 
suffer." 

"It was to redeem us from captivity," answered 
Eudoxus. " It was necessary, too, that the 

«Heb. iv. 15. ^Psalin xxxvi. 9. 
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garden in the valley should be perfectly kept, or 
we could never enter the holy land I told you 
of. Well, our dear Lord knew we could not do 
it, so He came himself, and lived among us. He 
laboured for us ; and his sweat was, as it were, 
great drops of blood, falling down to the 
ground.** Ah ! I often fancy He must have 
suffered more than we have any idea of When 
He went away. He left us his garden, to be an 
example and a model for us, and to be a con- 
tinual remembrance of His great love. And now, 
my child, the day draws on ; you must not linger 
here. Go back to your garden; and if the 
black stream bursts out again, call on the Master 
to help you : remember. He has promised, and 
He loves you." 

So Alberic returned. And again he laboured 
in his garden : and oft as the foul stream gushed 
up, he cried to the Lord to save him ;*^ when the 
dark waters would sink away,** the ground 



**Luke xxii. 44. ''Psalm xviii. 3 — 6. 

««Eomvi. 14. 
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become finn again, and light and comfort seemed 
to dawn upon his soul. 

CHAPTER II. 

And how fared it all this while with Ivon ? His 
mind was cast in a bolder and less scrupulous 
mould than that of Albeiic. His first view of 
the underground river was not like his com- 
panion, — of a gloomy swamp ; but of a roaring 
torrent, rushing out of the ground ; so foul and 
horrible, that Ivon shuddered at the sight. It 
spread over the garden its expanse of waters : 
black, foaming, and boiling up, even to the boy's 
waist. Ivon, though greatly terrified, sought 
not to fly; but even continued to struggle on 
with his work. At last, feeling the water was 
still rising, and his strength beginning to fail, 
in his extremity, he called upon Kanulf to help 
him : and Banulf the kind-hearted, hastened to 
his assistance. 

*' I can do nothing for you," cried he, wringing 
his hands on seeing Ivon's condition : '* but I 
cannot see you die. Let go, I entreat you, of 

K 
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the plant you are holding: throw back those 
you have gathered, or torn up, into their place, 
and try to come over to ma" 

Ivon did as he was desired ; and, to his great 
rehef, saw the dark stream instantly begin to 
subside. Another moment, he was clasping his 
friend's hand : but his garments were fearfully 
soiled ; though, alas, he heeded it not. Ranulf 
led him to his own garden, and showed him his 
favourite plants, on which he bestowed his chief 
labour. These were the balm,^ the orange,^ the 
beautiful yellow lily,' the jasmine,* and the 
myrtle,* — all of which flourished in an unusual 
degree. One tree, laden with bright crimson 
flowers, attracted Ivon's attention. 

" How beautiful ! " he exclaimed. 

" Ah, the Judas tree ! '^ « said Ranulf. " You 
like it : well, it is pretty, but you know it is 
considered one of the plants of hell, and I believe 
we ought not to allow it to grow.'* 



^ Sympathy. * (Jenerosily. » Gaiety. 

^Amiability. 'Love. •Unbelief. 
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How came you to possess it ? " asked Ivon. 

It was given me by a friend," answered 
Ranulf. '* It grows very easily : he planted a 
branch in my garden, where it took root, and 
ere I was aware it had grown into this fine tree. 
It would be impossible now to destroy it, so 
I delude myself into admiring it." 

" I think it quite beautiful," said Ivon, with 
his eyes still fastened on the tree. '^ Are you 
sure that it is one of the forbidden plants ? " 

Some folks say not," answered Ranulf. 
The man who planted it here said that it 
was a rare foreign shrub, and bade me tend 
it carefully. But in that he deceived me, for 
I have since found it is common enough, — in- 
deed there is hardly a garden where you may 
not see it." 

'' It is very lovely," said Ivon. '^ I cannot 
believe there is any harm in it, and since you 
say that it grows in every garden, that is to 
me sufficient proof that it is not forbidden : 
give me sufficient to graft into the trees of my 
own garden, I pray you." 
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''Take as much of it as you please/' said 
Banulf. '' You will find it needs little culture, 
and will grow rapidly." Thus saying, he broke 
off a bough from the Judas tree, and presented 
it to I von ; who received it joyfully, and hasten- 
ing home, planted it in a favourable situation. 
For many days he spared no pains in shading it 
from the sun, '^ and supplying it with water, ® in 
order to insure its growth : so, alas for Ivon, 
the deathly Judas tree sprang up, and flourished 
so marvellously that Ranulf was no less surprised 
than Ivon himself. ''Who could have thought," 
said he, " that the soil of your garden would 
have suited it so well ? I hope I may not have 
brought evil upon you." 

" No fear of that," said Ivon. " I deUght in 
my Judas tree, I shelter myself from the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun under its branches. I shall 
continue my daily toil with more zest, now that 
my wish is accomphshed, and I have a goodly 
tree to adorn my garden." 

' Psalm Ixxxiv. 11. * Job xv. 16. 
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So it came to pass that I von and Alberic 
drifted apart. The latter, missing his former 
companion, sought the friendship of the aged 
Eudoxus, and when the day's toil was over, 
evening often found the child seated at the feet 
of the old labourer, delighting to listen to his 
conversation, and treasuring up the wise maxims 
taught by time and experience. Well had it 
been for Ivon had he done likewise, — that he 
had not taken the unstable Ranulf for his con- 
stant companion and bosom friend. Nothing 
but evil can result from constant intercourse 
with evil. One day it happened that Ivon was 
spending some hours in the garden of his friend. 
''Ranulf," he exclaimed suddenly, pausing in 
their walk, '' how is it that you can allow those 
plants of the Bee Ophrys ^ to grow here ? Surely 
you know they are most dangerous weeds : let 
me entreat you to root them up." 

''Not I!" answered Ranulf, seating himself 
under the shade of a tree. " It is more trouble 

•Error. 
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than I care to take^ and besides, I really think 
I have not sufficient strength : those plants 
have very deep, tenacious roots." 

*' Let me at least try to do so for you, dearest 
Ranulf," said Ivon, ''for it distresses me more 
than I can say to see them disfiguring your 
garden.'' 

'' Do so, if you can, by all means,'' answered 
Ranulf : '' I should be glad enough to get rid 
of them." And he closed his eyes, and laid 
himself at full length upon the grass. Ivon set 
himself to the work, but his utmost strength 
was of no avail ; he could not remove a single 
plant, and greatly dispirited he returned to 
his friend. Ranulf, perceiving that Ivon had 
wounded himself* in his attempt, now roused 
himself, and earnestly besought him not to dis- 
turb himself on his account. "As for those 
weeds," said he, '' I am too much accustomed to 
their presence to mind them greatly : you know 
I am not so strict a gardener as you are." 

Ivon returned to his own domain, and sat 
down under the Judas tree to meditate. During 
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his struggle with the Bee Ophrys he had not 
perceived that some of the seeds of that evil 
plant had fastened themselves to his garments^ 
and now fell unnoticed to the ground. It was 
therefore with great surprise, and somewhat to 
his dismay, that a few days after Ivon beheld 
the Ophrys actually growing in his own garden. 
He approached, and knelt down to examine it. 
In cases like his, it is always best to pull up the 
weed as soon as it is perceived ; often a single 
hours delay has been fraught with dangerous 
consequences. This wise course, Ivon, ever con- 
fident in his own strength, despised ; and thus 
it was that his good intentions were lost. He 
grew interested in his study of Ophrys : he dis- 
covered beauties in it that he fancied no one had 
ever seen before ; he discarded the idea of de- 
stroying it; on the contrary, he watched over 
it, and tended it with the greatest care. What 
wonder, then, that it throve, till his garden was 
well-nigh overgrown by it. 

Years passed away. Alberic and Ivon still 
often met, but a difference had sprung up be- 
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tween them : neither spoke of it, yet each felt it, 
— they were no longer congenial. It was the 
difference between the real and the professing 
Christian, Alberic had retained much of his 
child-like expression. He was always bright and 
happy, because at peace with himself. His life 
glided on calmly ; his garden was carefully kept, 
and his garments ever white and pure. Ivon, 
on the contrary, seemed far older than his years. 
His face had grown worn and haggard, and his 
brow was already marked with lines of thought. 
His garden could not be called neglected, for it 
everywhere showed signs of watchful care : 
many of the weeds, once plentiful, were utterly 
destroyed ; but the forbidden plants he had 
introduced, Ivon still tended, as though they 
were flowers from Paradise. These shed, as it 
were, a baneful influence round them, not only 
on the garden, but upon Ivon himself, for he 
was rarely seen to smile, and his heart became 
gloomy and cheerless. Yet the more pain these 
plants caused, the more lavish care he wasted 
on them. 
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It was a strange state he lived in, ever yearn- 
ing after the good, and yet cherishing the evil : 
but it was not destined to continue long. One 
day he rushed into Alberic's garden, almost 
beside himself with grief and terror. Ranulf, 
his chosen, his beloved friend, had been sum- 
moned by the Master to give an account of 
his stewardship. Alas, there could be no ques- 
tion about it ! His garden was over-run with 
weeds : he had been unfaithful to his trust. 

The emissaries of the great King bore him 
away, to be cast out into outer darkness : into 
that terrible place where nothing is heard but 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. Ivon heard 
the shrieks of his friend as he was hurried 
from him, and overwhelmed with horror fled 
to Alberic. For a long time he could not 
speak, but sat with his head bowed down upon 
his knees ; a gasping sob, that now and then 
broke from him, alone disturbed the silence. 
Alberic knelt beside him, and clasped his hand : 
he did not speak, for this was not a time for 
words. Ivon's grief he felt was beyond all 
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human comfort, so he gave him the mute sym- 
pathy more soothing than aught beside. At 
last Ivon raised his head : his face was pale 
as death, but he spoke in a firm, resolute tone. 
''Alberic, I have sinned grievously! But for me 
it is not yet too late : I go to redeem the time/' 
He rose up, and walked away, and Alberic did 
not dare to follow him. Some days later he 
sought him in his garden. Ivon was working 
with a hard, determined look, as though he had 
a fixed purpose before him, and would accom- 
plish it by the strength of his will. He was 
wrong ; Alberic saw that he was wrong : working 
in his own strength, he could gain nothing but 
pain, weariness, and despair. His brow relaxed 
a little when he saw Alberic. '' It is hard 
work," said he : "I have done but little yet." 
And he drew his hand slowly across his face, 
and sighed. Alberic was deeply touched by 
the movement : he saw so much suffering, so 
much hopelessness in it ; and drawing nearer 
to him, he whispered, '^ Call on the Master to 
help thee." 
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'' I cannot, Alberic : I dare not," answered 
Ivon. '* I could not meet his eye, with my gar- 
ments so fearfully stained. How is it," continued 
he, '' that your's are ever white and clean 1 " ^^ 

"I wash them in the Lord's fountain," 
replied Alberic. ''I could not bear them to 
remain soiled for a single hour." 

" Where is that fountain ? " asked Ivon, 
wearily : " can such as I wash in it and be 
clean ? " 

'' Surely yes ! " cried Alberic. " Oh, dearest 
Ivon, come with me to the Master's garden, 
and bathe in that pure fountain that cleanseth 
from aU sin." " 

''Not yet," said Ivon; "my robes are too 
much soiled. I will but wait awhile, till I have 
made them a little cleaner, and then gladly, 
dear Alberic, will I go with you to the foun- 
tain, ^^ and bathe in its life-giving stream." 

*' Come now : come now, oh Ivon, I entreat 



»<» 1 Eev. vii. 14. " 1 John i. 7. 

» 1 Jer. xvii. 13. 
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you ! " exclaimed Alberic. " Come, ere it be too 
late." 

'* I have said,'* answered I von, proudly ; and 
his friend, feeling it was useless to urge him 
further, sadly turned away. 

Left alone, Ivon again resumed his toil, which 
consisted in trying to root up some of the 
Ophrys, or Error plants, that covered his garden. 
While thus occupied his eye fell on the Judas 
tree, bright with its crimson blossoms. '' O thou 
accursed tree, author of all my misery!'' exclaimed 
he. '' Ere the sun sets this day thou shalt be torn 
up, root and branch.'' He flung himself upon the 
tree, and fiercely shook it, till the ground was 
strewn with its bright-coloured flowers. It yielded 
not to his efforts. In his frenzy, he felt as if 
the tree mocked him ; and seizing a spade, he 
began to dig round the roots, so as to loosen 
the soil. All at once the black river burst out 
of the ground, — a mighty rushing torrent, sweep- 
ing everything before it. Ivon struggled to 
maintain his footing, — ^lost it, — then tried to 
swim ; but the current was too mighty for him : 
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he battled with the waters, and was overcome. 
Fainting and exhausted, the great river bore 
him on. Whither ? — Downwards ! His senses 
reeled, as the horrible truth broke on him, and 
yet he could do nothing. He felt the stream 
was carrying him away : he was passing down- 
wards. Death and destruction were waiting for 
him : he knew it, but he uttered no cry, he 
breathed no prayer for mercy ; he felt the justice. 
He would not murmur : he deserved his doom. 
The daylight passed from his view, the rushing 
waters hissed and gurgled in his ear, the death- 
dews gathered on his brow ; swiftly the wild 
river swept on, — downwards, downwards, ever 
downwards ! and Ivon lay helpless and motion- 
less upon its waves : only once he murmured 
the word '^ Justice ! " as the waters bore him 
on. Suddenly he was stopped.^' A hand was 
stretched out to save him : he was hfted out 
of the foul river, and laid on the grass beside. 
Languidly he opened his eyes. One whose face 

" Ps. xl. 2. 
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he knew was bending over him : it was the 
Master, for whom Ivon had refused to call, but 
who had deigned to seek him. Ivon clasped his 
hands : the Master understood him. 

''Son, thy sins be forgiven thee,"^* said He, 
tenderly. 

''But these garments?" said Ivon, not yet 
fully able to believe. Then, as he raised his eyes 
and met the Master s gaze ^^ he burst into tears, 
and throwing himself on his knees, he cried, 
" Have mercy on Me ! Wash me, and I shall 
be whiter than snow." ^* 

Then the Master said, " Follow Me ; " ^"^ and 
He led the repentant Ivon to the fountain of 
living water, of which if a man drink he shall 
never thirst again. ^® But Ivon saw the water 
red, as though it had been blood. Washed 
in this fountain, his robes became white and 
pure, and his heart became as that of a little 
child. Then, as his fainting energies revived, a 

" Mark ii. 5. ^^ Luke xxii. 61. " Ps. H. 11. 

" Matt. ix. 9. 18 John iv. 4. 
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desire sprang up in his heart to return to his 
garden, and accomplish his work. 

The Master approved of his design, and laying 
His hand on Ivon's head. He blessed him, and 
said further to him, " Fear not : I will help 
thee." ^^ 

So Ivon departed, but never to be again what 
he was before. The memory of that one act of 
his Master's love remained constantly in his 
heart, inciting him to labour on with ever in- 
creasing zeal and growing fervour. 

Here, then, we leave him. His garden is not 
yet purified from the eflFects of the dark river, — 
still his greatest trouble ; nor are the base cor- 
rupting weeds yet completely rooted up : but 
Ivon works on in hope and trust, for he knows 
all that is evil can be destroyed by the aid of 
Him who is able to keep us from falling,^® that 
loved us, and washed us from our sins in His 
own blood.^^ 



" Is. xU. 13. "^ Jude 2—4. 

" Eev. i. 6. 




HAKBINGER CLOUDS. 



<<The invisible things of Him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made." — ^Eom. i. 20. 



St was on one of those clear calm summer 
evenings, whose intense stillness leads 
the mind almost insensibly upwards, 
that a child, — a fair-haired, thoughtful boy, 
stood looking up into the vault of heaven. He 
was one of those beings who, having an intense 
love for Nature, find their chief happiness in the 
lessons Nature teaches. Ever pondering over 
her works with deeper and deeper interest, till 
she seems to them one * vast allegory, full of a 
hidden lore, more precious to them than gold. 
And yet it is not to all eyes that this under 
meaning is spread out : not to the worldly 
minded, not to those blinded by the mists of 
passion. No : he that would rightly understand 
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the teaching of Nature, must above all things 
keep his heart pure. Thus was the child Evan. 
In future days he may be called upon to teach 
others ; but now he was only learning, — drinking 
deeply of the bright waters that never cease to 
flow, listening earnestly to Nature's voice, crav- 
ing for knowledge of the Unseen. 

Presently his eyes were attracted to some 
small dark clouds, about the size of a man's hand, 
that were floating downwards, almost touching 
the horizon. They did not belong to the fleecy 
clouds tinged with crimson ; they were altogether 
difierent. There was something sad about them : 
they were the only dark spots on that glorious 
sky ; bathed, as it were, in the light o? the 
setting sun. 

*' Whence come ye ? " said the child. '^ What 
can be your mission ? since," added he, thought- 
fully, " all things seem to have a mission." 

" We are Harbinger Clouds," answered a voice 
near him. 

The boy started ; and looking up, he saw one 
of the tiny clouds floating over his head. " Har- 

L 
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binger Clouds," he repeated : " what are they ? " 

" We bring notice of the coming storm," said 
the voice from the cloud. 

'' A storm ! " cried Evan : " impossible. Why 
there is not a cloud large enough to bring an 
April shower." And the boy laughed as he 
spoke. 

"It is coming, nevertheless," answered the 
Cloud. 

" Do you bring it ? " said Evan. 

" No : I am but a Harbinger Cloud. I come 
only to warn the earth to expect thunder, 
lightning, wind, and rain." 

'^ Will the earth rejoice ? " said the child. 

"^o I " replied the Cloud. "The earth shrinks 
from the tempest ; but she knows even that 
which is terrible God can turn into a blessing : 
so she waits patiently. The earth is very meek : 
she is content to suffer when it is God's will ; 
for she never doubts that He loves the world, 
and the most furious storm-clouds are under 
His control." 

" Yes : I understand that," said little Evan. 
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" ' Wind and storm fulfilling His Word : ' Ms it 
not ? But what good can the storm do ? " 

"It clears the atmosphere/' said the Har- 
binger Cloud : "it drives away the baneful 
gases that hang upon the earth, and injure it. 
Then it ever brings a blessing with it : rain to 
replenish the streams and rivers, and to refresh 
the thirsty plants. Have you not heard it said, 
' For the earth which drinketh in the rain that 
Cometh oft upon it, and bringeth forth herbs 
meet for them by whom it is dressed, receiveth 
blessing from God ' ? " ^ 

" Ah, yes ! ^' said Evan. " Just as our souls 
drink in the Spirit of God, and bring forth 
fruit unto righteousness. Have we storms sent 
to us ? " continued he, reflectively. " Yes, 
indeed," he exclaimed, after a pause : " sorrow 
comes like a storm. Oh, my mother : my mother ! 
it was a great and dreadful storm that took you 
away : " and the child covered his face with his 
hands, and burst into a passion of tears. 



^ Psalm cxlviii. 8. * Heb. vi. 7. 
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The little Harbinger Cloud floated nearer, till 
its grey wreaths of mist touched the boy's fair 
hair. " Did you bear it patiently ? " it whispered. 
"Were you meek and gentle when God laid 
His hand upon you ? " 

*' No : no ! " sobbed Evan : " I could not be 
so. It was so terrible, and I loved her so much. 
No : I was not patient." 

'^Then you missed the blessing/' murmured 
the Cloud, tenderly. " Poor child, poor child ; 
he forgot the rain that cometh with the storm : 
so when his soul fainted, there was nothing to 
refresh it." 

" It is her love and care for me that I miss/' 
said Evan, as the tears sprang again to his eyes. 
" All this is no comfort to me : it wiU not give 
me back my mother." 

" No 1 " said the cloud. And yet, look up, my 
child : look up. There is a bow, a rainbow, in 
every cloud : we behold it always, and know 
that even when hid from the eyes of man, its 
beautiful arc ever spans the heavens. Look up, 
and watch for it, so shalt thou receive comfort." 
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'•'I know not what you mean," said Evan. 
" What then is the rainbow ? " 

*'It is one of those lovely visions that the 
Most Holy still permits men to see at times/' 
answered the Cloud. " Formerly He used to 
pass before them, and show them His power 
and glory : then they feared Him, and became 
like dead men in their terror. Now He shows 
them visions of His love ; but they do not under- 
stand, and turn away, — sometimes they do not 
even see the vision, their eyes being blinded." 

''But the rainbow?" said Evan. "I have 
seen it a hundred times : it is not a vision, not 
like those wonderful sights that Ezekiel saw, 
and Daniel, and that St. John describes in the 
Revelation." 

'' Yes, but indeed it is ! " answered the Cloud. 
" Visions are but parables : they are of little use 
if not understood. What is ' the bow that is 
in the cloud in the day of rain,' ^ but He whom 
you call your Saviour, whom we call our Maker ? 

» Ezek. i. 28. 
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Seen on earth, the bow is in the cloud; seen 
in heaven, it is round the throne. Will you not 
then bend meekly when the cloud overshadows 
you, and look and watch for the rainbow ? " * 

The child bowed his head, and sat awhile 
wrapt in thought; at last he said, ^^You call 
yourself a Harbinger Cloud : you come to warn 
the earth that a storm is coming. No one warns 
us when a cloud is near." 

" Storms come suddenly sometimes," replied 
the Cloud, " without any warning ; but often, 
very often, the Harbinger Cloud comes, and 
is not heeded. When your mother died, was 
there no messenger to tell you death was com- 
ing ? Was she not ill for a long time ? Did 
she not look pale, and grow weaker every day ? 
These were all Harbinger Clouds to you, but 
you did not heed them, so the storm came and 
found you unprepared. But I must go, I dare 
not stay, for my mission is not ended yet : 
the storm is coming, and will not be delayed. 



* Rev. iv. 3. 
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Awake, awake, thou that sleepest, and watch 
for it/' Thus uttering its warning voice the 
Harbinger Cloud rose up, and floated out of 
sight. 

But the child sat still and pondered. '^ There 
is a storm coming/' he repeated over and over 
to himself. '^ A storm coming ! but some day 
there will be a greater storm than this can be, 
for Christ cometh in the clouds of heaven : 
there will be a tempest then that will shake 
the earth to her foundations : will there be 
Harbinger Clouds to herald that storm ? " 

The boy took up the old familiar book that 
lay beside him, and turning its pages, read of 
wars and rumours of wars, famines, pestilences, 
and earthquakes, that were to be signs of the 
coming of that last awful day. Then he paused, 
and laying his finger on the word '' Watch," our 
blessed Saviour s great command, said, '* Yes : if 
we do that, we shall need no Harbinger Clouds." 

At that moment the distant roll of thunder 
fell upon his ear, and looking up, he saw the 
sky overcast with great white clouds, floating up 
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from the south. *' The storm that was coming 
is come/' said the child, as he rose from his seat, 
and taking his book in his hand, ran to seek the 
shelter of his home. 

May the last storm, when it comes, find us 
also watching. Lift up your eyes, and behold, 
the Harbinger Clouds are already in the sky. 






^^ 




HEAVENWARD. 

" High is the prize above thee 

In the light of that golden sky ; 
The ladder's not all of sunshine, 

Whereon thou must climb so high : 
Earth's shadows and griefs have darkened, 

Earth's sorrows have shaded its light ; 

But the rays of the sunshine of heaven 

Each upward path make bright." 

Ajjon. 

LITTLE child, with fair hair and blue 
eyes, was sitting on the floor, playing 
with his toys and talking to himself. 
At last the toys were thrown aside, and he sat 
quiet and* thoughtful. The mother watched 
him, wondering of what her little one was 
thinking, that he should look so grave ; and she 
bent down to hear what he was whispering to 
himself. 

'^Should so like to climb up a ladder, and 
peep at God ! " ^ said the little voice. 

* Spoken by a little boy, two years and four months old. 
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" Hush ! " she said gently, fearing lest even 
unwittingly her child should speak God's holy 
name lightly. " Are you thinking of the ladder 
up which you saw the man climb, and were 
afraid he would fall ? " 

" No 1 " answered the little boy, shaking his 
head. "Moon is in the sky, stars are in the 
sky, God is in the sky : should so like to climb 
up a ladder, and just peep.'' 

Strange thoughts and words for so young a 
chUd : and the mother dwelt upon them, remem- 
bering the old idea that angels whisper to 
children in their sleep. As she mused, folding 
her baby-boy in her arms, drowsiness overcame 
her, and imagination presented a scene which 
she thus described : — 

" Methought I was gazing over an extended 
plain, longer and wider than the eye could trace ; 
and that it was filled by so numerous an assem- 
blage, that I supposed that the whole people 
of the world were there. Confused as the scene 
was at first, by degrees I was enabled to perceive 
that near each individual a bright, shining 
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ladder, springing from the earth, rose, till its 
summit was lost in the infinite depth of the 
blue sky. Of the vast multitude, many were 
ascending the ladders: some had accomplished 
much of the way ; others appeared to tremble 
at the attempt, although wishing to follow ; 
whilst the greater part took little heed of them, 
and turned away to enjoy the gaieties and 
pleasures of the crowd. The ladders, I then saw, 
were not all alike. Some were enveloped in 
dark clouds, and visible only for a part of their 
height, although transient gleams pierced through 
the darkness : others were less accessible ; the 
steps were broken, and far apart, and the attempt 
to climb them was fraught with danger ; still 
there were many but slightly obscured, although 
none were perfectly bright. 

As I wondered at the strange sight, a voice 
seemed to answer my thoughts, and softly said, 
" They are trying to climb up to heaven : the lad- 
ders are the only way to the presence of God." 

'* How do they know that is the right way ? " 
I asked. 
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Because the Lord went before them," replied 
the voice ; and my eyes fell upon one ladder that 
I had not seen before. Here there was no 
shadow resting : like a streak of light, it shone 
from heaven to earth. 

" Was His way easy ? " I asked. 

" No, indeed ! " came the answer. '' It was 
very dangerous, and darker shadows rested on it 
than on any other, but He passed through them 
all. He never looked to earth, so His ladder 
shines bright the whole way : ii is by looking 
upward that the light beams on our way to 
heaven." 

Then, as I was still observing them, I saw 
that ever and anon a dark shadow hung over 
some of the people, entirely concealing them 
from the sight. As they drew near to it, a great 
terror seemed to overwhelm them : their faces 
grew pale, and their lips trembled. On some it 
fell when they had advanced a very little way, 
whilst others were nearing the summit But, 
however they entered the darkness, they came 
out of it with joy and peace shining on their 
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features, and the light was so intense that my 
eyes were blinded, and I could look no longer. 
Many seemed as though they were aware of its 
presence long before they neared it, and it was 
only by calling on the Lord that they were 
strengthened and refreshed ; whilst on others it 
fell suddenly, without any warning, overtaking 
them in the pride of youth, or in their old age, 
when their steps failed them. And I saw some 
little children, so young that they had never 
even begun to climb ; these the angels folded in 
their arms, and carried them the whole way up 
to Jesus. Sad, indeed, was it when the shadow 
fell upon those who were not upon the ladders, 
or who had forsaken them : they were given 
over to the power of the Evil Spirit, and were 
cast into the furnace of fire ; there shall be 
wailing and gnashing of teeth.^ 

Then I drew nearer, that I might more closely 
observe some of the many climbers. I noticed 
a man standing with his hand on the ladder, 

2 Matt. xiii. 42. 
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talking with one who stood by his side, wrapped 
in a dark mantle^ and of a tall and commanding 
figure, but in whose features you could trace the 
deepest passions and ungovernable pride. 

" Wait a little," he was saying. " Have you 
well considered the way you are going ? It is a 
difficult and dangerous path : one false step 
would hurl you to destruction." 

I have heard it said," answered the man, 
that we need only look upward, and we shall 
go safely." 

" You have heard it said ! " repeated the 
Tempter scornfully : " but do you know ? "Who 
has come back to tell you that there is a heaven 
beyond ? It is madness to rush into unknown 
dangers, till you have well considered whither 
you are going. Here you are safe and happy : 
wait a little longer. I do not wish to prevent 
your going, but you are too wise to mount the 
ladder blindly : use your own clear judgment. 
Collect evidence, that this is the right way, and 
then set out." 

'*You are certainly right," replied the man. 
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'^ I will do as you say. If it is the right way, 
it can do no harm to wait a short time ; besides, 
I have always thought it strange that we should 
be obliged to go by a way that is not quite clear 
to us, for we can only see one step at a time. 
Are we to be treated like children ? " And so 
he drew his hand back from the ladder, and 
remained on the earth. 

Then the Tempter left him, with a bitter smile 
of satisfaction, saying to himself, as he passed, 
^' It needs but to infuse a little doubt into the 
mind of such an one : vain human nature does 
the rest." 

A little farther on was a boy, who had 
advanced some steps up the ladder; but he 
went slowly, and with great diflSculty. He 
seemed as if he was too timid and anxious to 
advance far. He kept looking at the steps of 
the ladder, and trembled as he noticed every 
shadow, till he magnified them into chasms. It 
was only when in great terror, and when his 
steps failed him, that he raised his eyes to 
heaven, and was enabled to mount another 
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step. The Tempter paused near him, and stood 
watching the boy's efforts. At last he began 
speaking. '^ That is a hard enterprise you have 
undertaken/' he said, '^ and you are very 
young." 

" It is indeed ! " answered the weary boy, as 
he rested a moment, and turned to look at the 
speaker. " I keep slipping and falling back so 
often : shall I ever reach the top ? '' 

" Is not your ladder much steeper than many 
of the others ? " suggested the Dark Spirit. '^ I 
see some of your associates who mount up with 
far greater ease." 

" Do they ? " asked the poor boy, anxiously. 
" I have not had time to observe them." 

'^ Look around you," replied the Tempter : 
''wait a few moments, and behold your com- 
panions. It seems scarcely just that the most 
dangerous way should be given to the young 
and feeble, and not to those who are able and 
fitted to cope with such perils." 

" It is true," he remarked presently. " I 
see some who seem as if it was very little 
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trouble to them to climb : I wonder why the 
Lord has made my way so hard 1 " 

'' Would He have done so if He had loved 
you ? " asked the Tempter. 

The boy looked troubled for a moment, and 
then cried eagerly, " Oh, sir, you seem to be a 
kind friend : tell nae, do you think that I am 
forsaken ? I have failed so often, I have doubted 
so many times : can the Lord have left me ? " 

'^ I have heard it said," half whispered those 
insidious tones, " that He is a hard Master." 

The boy covered his face with his hands. 

'^Strive no longer," continued his pitUess 
counsellor ; " leave this fruitless toil, and follow 
me. 

The boy turned, and began to descend the 
ladder. Ah, how easy the stepa were now ! 
He had not gone far before he was stopped by 
a friend, whose ladder was side-by-side with his 
own. 

" Whither are you going ? " he asked. 

" Back ! " answered the boy, despondingly. 
"It is useless to strive to mount higher, the 

M 
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way is so toilsome^ and the Lord has forsaken 



me. 



'^ How do you know that ? " replied his com- 
panion. " Have you called on Him to help 
you ? '' 

" No : 1 have not," was the answer. " If He 
had loved me, would He have given me so many 
trials ? " 

''Whom the Lord loveth. He chasteneth," 
said his friend, solemnly. * 

*' But He has forgotten me in my affiction," 
was the heart-broken answer. '' I am not wor- 
thy of His notice." 

*' Do not say so," replied the other, earnestly ; 
and opening a book he held in his hand, he 
pointed to the words, "Call upon Me in the 
day of trouble : I will dehver thee, and thou 
shalt glorify Me/' * 

"Oh, what shall I do to be saved ?"^ cried 
the boy, despairingly ; and from the bitterness 

» Heb. xii. 6. * Psalm 1. 15. 

* Acts xvi. 30. 
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of his soul rose the prayer, " Oh Lord, I beseech 
Thee, deliver my souL" * 

It was not prayed in vain. The shadows of 
doubt and fear in which he stood, passed away ; 
and he rose from his knees strengthened and 
refreshed, to press once more on the upward 
way. 

But chiefly was I struck by an old man who 
had advanced a long way up the ladder. His 
was no esisy path ; but he went on quickly, 
with his eyes raised to heaven ; and in his hand 
a book, which was open at the words, *' 1 press 
towards the mark."''^ He seemed never weary ; 
never looked back, only went straight on. Now, 
whilst I stood gazing at him, the dark shadow 
I have before mentioned, gathered over him, 
deeper than any of the mists that had before 
rested on the way. As he drew near to it, his 
face grew pale ; but his eyes shone brightly, as 
though they would pierce through the darkness 
to the light beyond ; and his lips murmured, 

* Psalm cxvi. 4. 'Phil. iii. 14. 
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mantle was certainly right when he pointed out 
to me how a character like mine was formed for 
great things and noble deeds, and I now wonder 
how 1 ever was contented with my easy patL 
He is quite right : I am not fitted to creep on 
like this." 

But even while he spoke his steps failed him : 
there was a slight crack in the part on which 
he was standing. If he had been going straight 
on, he would have passed safely over it ; but he 
rested on it, whilst he was aspiring after great 
things. He failed in the little trouble in his 
way ; he could not recover his footing, and fell 
back to earth. 

Fell back ! But the Lord, who is ever ready 
to seek those that are lost, did not forsake him. 
He sought him, and brought him once more to 
the foot of the ladder, showing him that God 
does not judge us by the great things we wish 
to do, but by the little things that He has 
given us.^^ And so he had once more to begin 



"Acts of the Deacons. 
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to climb the ladder, humbly, but leaning on the 
Lord. 

At last, my eyes were attracted by one ladder 
that I had not seen before, and upon the low- 
est step there was a little child. He was so 
small that I thought he was too young to begin ; 
and I drew nearer. He was very fair to look 
on : he had clasped the ladder tight with both 
hands, and his little face was turned upward, as if 
he was trying to see what was beyond. Then, as I 
gazed on him, I recognized, in the fair hair and 
blue eyes, my little child, climbing up his ladder 
to '* peep at God." Then I perceived One whom 
I could but dimly see, standing near the child, 
and whenever the little feet seemed to falter. He 
stretched out His hands for support and gui- 
dance : and I knew that it was He who has 
said, '' Suffer the little ones to come unto Me." 
Then I looked eagerly towards the ladder, long- 
ing to know what the future of my little one 
would be ; but it was shrouded in a deep mist, 
and veiled from my eyes. This only I saw, — that 
here and there golden gleams shone through 
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the darkaess, and I felt that the Lord would 
give His angels charge over him ; ^' and though 
the way might be hard and beset with shadows, 
yet that, looking upward, the light would fell 
upon him from above, and that he should climb 
up his ladder, and behold his God. 

*' Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God/' 



" Psalm xci. 
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THE SOLEMN VOICE. 



"All the earth doth worship Thee, the Father ever- 
lasting." — Tb DEUii. 



JORNING broke : in all its beauty, the 
light rose from the horizon, darted 
through the dark vault of heaven, and 
spread like a veil of glory over the world. Then 
came a Voice sweeping over the earth, gradually 
increasing in volume, till it became like the blast 
of a trumpet, — a strange, solemn, awful voice. 
It was the voice of Nature, calling on her children 
to awake. "Awake 1 thou that sleepest. Awake ! 
the light shines, the hours of rest are passed : 
rise and go forth to thy labour.*' 

Then the earth awoke : the birds opened their 
bright dark eyes, and looked out of their leafy 
bowers. " It is the morning," said they one to 
another, and with glad voices sang to their 
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Maker their sweet morning song. The flowers 
unfolded their petals, and sent forth a delicious 
fragrance into the balmy air. It was their offer- 
ing : they had nothing else to give, but they 
gave it freely and unsparingly. Thus was it 
accepted by Him who loves all His creatures, 
even as the odour of a perpetual incense.^ And 
the tall trees heard that strange sweet tone 
calling to them : '' Awake, awake ! " And 
they bent their lofty heads in homage to Him 
who had kept the earth during her hours of 
darkness. 

It is a holy time, those still hours of morning, 
when God is alone with His eldest children, — 
His beautiful first-created, whom He cursed for 
the sin of the youngest. Less richly dowered, 
but purer, and more single-hearted, was that 
earlier creation ; serving their Maker as He 
bade them, and pronounced by Him ''very good :" 
yet now, alas, we see them groaning and travail- 
ing in pain together,^ — suffering for the sins of 

* Ez. XXX. 8. 2 Rom. viii. 22. 
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their brethren, — the gifted sons of man. The 
solemn voice swept over the earth, and gladly 
they awoke from their slumbers. This hour was 
all their own ; they loved it, and rejoiced with 
exceeding joy, so that the air seemed as it were 
filled with a happiness, that no heart, however 
hard, could resist. 

Time passed, and the awakening voice went 
on to rouse others from their slumber. First, 
the poor among men : those who had to labour 
and toil by the sweat of their brow. They woke, 
— God's most cherished children, those whose 
form He had taken on Himself, — the sons of 
man, for whom He died. They woke, they 
rose, and went out to labour until the evening ; ^ 
but from them no glorious song went up to 
heaven, no morning anthem of praise and thanks- 
giving for mercies that had preserved them in 
the hours of sleep. No : here and there, from 
the countless homes of earth, went up a feeble 
prayer, half weighed down by doubt, and only 

* Ps. civ, 23. 
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reaching heaven because wafted thither by the 
breath of the Spirit.* But the songs of praise : 
how few and far between ! 

Let us listen awhile ; let us seek out those 
who worship " the Father everlasting : " those 
who join in the great hymn, that day by day, 
as morning dawns, the earth sends up to God, 
Wearied eyes watching through the night, and 
catching the first gleam of rosy day ; — is it to 
such we turn ? Yes, even so : to a little child, 
feverish from pain, with fretful moan, and bright 
distended eyes. He has heard the deep tones 
of that sweet, solemn voice ; and rising in his 
little cot, he drew back the curtain and looked 
forth into the fair morning light. The long^ 
troubled night was passed, with all its fitful 
terrors of gloom and loneliness ; and the child's 
spirit was refreshed within him as he gazed on 
the bright green grass, ghstening with dew,— 
on the unfolding flowers, shaking off their heavy 
slumbers, — on the pale, beautiful stars, fading in 



* Rom. viii. 26. 
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the sunlight. On all this he gazed, earnestly, 
intently, till suddenly a spring of love and joy 
gushed up in his heart, and he pressed his Uttle 
hands together, and looked up into the blue 
sky. He did not try to speak, he had no words, 
he was so young a child, so untaught in all 
that brings peace and happiness to the heart : 
he knew not how to express, nay, he scarcely 
understood his thoughts, — yet surely that silent 
worship went up with the fragrance of the 
flowers to God. 

The solemn voice passed on. Others were 
aroused, and rising, looked forth into the light 
An aged man, and a young, feir girl were lying 
wrapped in sleep : they were wanderers. Night- 
fall had seen them, homeless and houseless, 
stretched upon the ground. The voice awoke 
them, and the girl murmured, as she opened her 
eyes, '' We thank thee, O God." 

'* What for ? '* said the old man, angrily. 
" What has He done for us ? Has He not 
denied us the shelter of a roof ? Has He not 
driven us from our home ? Has He not taken 
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from me my only son, and left me in mine old 
age to poverty and want ? What has He given 
us that we should thank Him for ? '' 

*' Life 1 " answered the young girl, gently. 
*'Life here, and the hope of life hereafter. ** 
And, joining her hands, she knelt upon the 
ground, and out of the fulness of her heart 
her clear, sweet voice rose up in song : *' We 
bless Thee for our creation, preservation, and 
redemption." 

In a convent chapel melodious music hailed 
the awakening voice. It was as if it said, '* Thou 
art not needed here : we wait, we watch for the 
morning." And the morning hymn of those 
imprisoned souls floated down the long, dark 
aisle, ascended a Httle way into the air, and 
then fell back to earth. It was the body without 
the soul, the altar without the incense, the form 
without the spirit. The praise was offered, but 
rejected. It is the heart's devotion, the wiUing 
mind alone, that is accepted of God. 

Thus the solemn voice spread over the earth, 
awakening all, till the world was teeming with 
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living creatures, and the air rang with sounds 
of life. 

In our hearts, when morning breaks, do we 
not hear a sweet, solemn tone calling to us, 
'* Awake ! thou that sleepest, and arise from the 
dead, and Christ shall give thee light " ? 

Shall it pass unheeded ? 
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AVILION. 

''Not haying received the promises, but Iiaying seen 
them afar off, and were persuaded of them, and embraced 
them, and confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims 
on the earth. 

'' For the J that say such things declare plainly that they 
seek a country. 

''And truly, if they had been mindM of that countiy 
from whence they came out, they might have had oppor- 
tunity to have returned. 

"But now they desire a better country, that is, an 
heavenly : wherefore God is not ashamed to be called their 
Gk)d : for He hath prepared for them a cily." 

Hebeews xi. 13 — 16. 

" I am going a long way : 

To the island-valley of Avilion ; 
Where falls not hail, nor rain, or any snow. 
Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep-meadoVd, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows, crown'd with summer sea." 

MoRTE d'Arthue. 

viLiON ! Golden land of dreams ! 
Widely-spread and deeply-rooted has 
been the belief among heathen nations 
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in this chimerical paradise. Somewhere in the 
far West, towards the setting sun, lie these 
&youred isles. There is no winter there : no 
night, no sorrow, no pain, no sin ; such have 
they been painted under various names, in many 
climes and in many ages. It is interesting to 
trace this beautiful fancy, running like a golden 
thread through the wild superstitions of the 
fierce Norseman, the ancient Briton, the 
American Indian, and even in the dreamy con- 
templations of the Buddhist and the Karen. 
There seems to be a necessity in the human 
mind to believe in the existence of some land of 
peacefiil rest ; and probably that mysterious 
instinct which ever impels men to seek in the 
West the reaUsation of their dreams, has in 
most countries induced them to imagine their 
Avilion in that quarter. The Saxon mother, 
weeping over the grave of her little one, che- 
rishes the hope that its spirit dwells, not in 
the barbaric splendours of Valhalla, but in the 
quiet holy isles of Gimle, Whether under the 
name of Gimle, the Qwerdonnan Lyan, or 

N 
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Avilion, the tradition is all the dame, — ^varied 
only according to the temperament of the people 
that held it. 

The foregoing remarks may tend a little to 
illucidate the story we are about to relate. 

It was the evening ; abeady the setting son 
had lightened the horizon with the glory of its 
departing rays. It was a beautifiil sight : a 
flood of gold above, a sea of rippling light below. 
Seated on the rocks that bounded the shore, 
and watching the scene before him with a keen 
sense of enjoyment, was a youth of some nine- 
teen summers. He was tall, though slightly 
built, and seemed more fitted for activity than 
for great strength. His general aspect was 
thoughtful, but there was that in his eye that 
told of a vigorous intellect and a resolute will. 
As Etheling, for such was the youth's name, sat 
and mused on the grey old rock, his thoughts 
busied themselves with a subject he had often 
heard others discuss, but which till then he had 
but little heeded. Manhood had, as it were, 
come unawares upon him, and with the con- 
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viction that he was no longer a child, came the 
thought that it was time to choose for himself 
his path in life. Now a degree of perplexity 
attended this decision. The land he lived in 
was indeed ruled by a just and merciful King, 
but there existed within its domain a mighty 
Magician, who, hostile to the government of the 
reigning monarch, had contrived, partly by oflfer- 
ing large bribes, and partly by ensnaring the 
hearts and minds of the people, to establish 
a rival court, and to defy his former sovereign. 
This course had been permitted by the King, 
who living in a distant and beautiful realm, 
sought by these means to distinguish his faithful 
subjects from the crowd of time-serving courtiers. 
Often had Etheling heard the land he lived in 
styled a dreary, joyless region, but to him it 
seemed little less than Paradise. He had lived 
there content, for life had passed very happily 
with him, and yet he knew that there was a 
&irer home, which if he pleased, he might seek 
after and possess. Ever and anon he heard the 
heralds of his King cry out their warning mes- 
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sage, bidding men to release ihemselves from 
the tyrant's bondage, and to seek in the land 
that is very fer oft', the Avilion where all things 
are happy : but he had never heeded the mes- 
sage ; he had wearied of it, and put away the 
thought. Etheling sighed as he remembered 
this. ''But is it true?'' he said to himself. "Who 
can tell me whether there be such a land as 
Avilion : that it is not all a delusion and a 
fancy ? " 

As he spoke these words, he was startled by 
a hand being placed on his shoulder. He turned : 
but saw nothing. Again the mysterious hand 
touched him : this time it was passed slowly 
over his eyes. Etheling shuddered, and fell into 
a great trembling. What had happened, he 
knew not ; but he felt that a change had passed 
over him. At that instant, the radiance of the 
sunset, which had for some seconds faded into 
gray, reappeared with increased brilliancy. It 
was the after-glow, so exquisitely beautiful when 
seen over the sea. Etheling looked up quickly. 
He had often seen it before. Whence, then. 
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that strange emotion that flushes his cheek, — 
that makes his eyes Ught up with an unnatural 
brightness, as he springs to his feet, and stretches 
his arms, with a wild yearning gesture, towards 
the West ? What does he see in that golden 
after-glow ? Is it AviUon ? Is it the Islands 
of the Blest ? Does he see them in their glory ? 
Does he catch a glimpse of the sunlit hUls, the 
waving palms, the many fountains ? Ah, it is 
gone ! The sunhght sinks into the sea. A dull, 
sombre gray covers the horizon. Sight has 
passed into memory : but what a memory 1 
Etheling is changed : his heart is gone ; lost to 
the Sunset Isles. As in a dream, he leaves the 
shore, to return homeward. Here, again, a 
change awaited him. His home, once so fondly 
loved, he now perceived to be a dreary wilder- 
ness. All was there as it had been, but the 
glamour which made it seem beautiful, was 
gone. What had wrought this change ? One 
glance at AviHou. 

The favourite device of the dark Wizard was 
to cast a fictitious glory over everything in the 
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land, so that the inhabiiaiitB^ deceived and occn- 
{Red hj the Teiiest tnfles^ were content to remain 
under his doniini<Mi, and became an easy foney to 
his rapacity. EtheHng, released firom the spell 
which had so long blinded his eyes, now saw 
the land as it really was, — ^(bll of misery, 
wretdiednesSy and decay. Wiih hasty steps he 
sought his fiitber's dwelling. H^re, anew, the 
semblance imd mockery of what had been fair, 
struck him. He saw his fiiends eager in the 
pursuit of what seemed to them gold, sQver, 
precious stones ; amassing great wealth, and 
glorying in the power that wealth gave them : 
and he saw that it was all enchantment ; what 
they had gathered together was but dust, 
pebbles, withered leaves. The value set on 
them was but fix>m the glamour that was in 
their own eyes. In vain he exhorted them to 
leave such unworthy toil ; but, viewing every- 
thing through a felse medium, they cried out 
that he was mad, and drove him from them. 

Dejected and full of heaviness, Etheling passed 
on. He saw children playing with what seemed 
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to tbem sweet flowers, but Etheling snw that 
they were poisonous herbs, and bending down 
be bade the little ones cast from them so hurt- 
fill a pleasure. Some . did as he desired, others 
mocked, and, running from him, wove the deadly 
wreaths amid their sunny curls. As he passed 
on his way he came to a well, whence men were 
drawing water, and being parched with thirst, 
craved a draught. What then was his horror 
to perceive a thick, slimy fluid offered to him, 
and the drawers rejoicing over it, and quenching 
tbeir thirst in the noisome stream ! 

*' Hold : hold ! " cried EtheUng. " This water 
is foul, and unfit for use." 

''What!" cried the men ; "this bright, spark- 
ling fountain 1 Go : thou art beside thyself." 

Etheling sighed, and turned away. He saw 
that the enchantment was strong upon them : 
they would not be convinced. He could not 
help them, for they would not believe. So he 
continued his way on through the wilderness, 
seeing everywhere deception and misery that he 
could not relieve. 
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As the days passed on, Etheling noticed that 
the land became more and more dreary, the san 
more scorching, his friends and all that he had 
loved more cold and distant ; and while a bam- 
ing desire after good sprang ap in his heart, 
he was tortared by the constant sight of eviL 
He imagined this growing barrenness resulted 
from his superior knowledge of what was pure 
and good, and therefore he was unable to recog- 
nize in this new trial another device of the 
enchanter. Day by day his sufferings increased ; 
he knew not where to turn : all around him 
was one vast sterile desert, hot, dry, and burning. 
In his anguish he cried out for death to come 
and relieve him of the sight of such intolerable 
aridness. Even the sea, once so fondly loved, 
appeared to have lost its attraction for him. Still 
the memory of Avilion was ever present to his 
mind. He determined to wait no longer. He 
would seek the Western Isles, ere the horror 
that daily grew upon him should drive him 
into madness or despair. His first idea was to 
fit out a boat that should bear him westward 
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over the sea^ in the direction of the land he had 
seen. 

Nothing that happened in the kingdom was 
unknown to the great Magician. No sooner then 
had Etheling resolved to seek the '' island val- 
ley," than his enemy was aware of his intention, 
and determined to frustrate it. Not only would 
the loss of Etheling himself be a vexation to the 
tyrant, but the example of one so exalted in 
rank, and so greatly beloved, would be highly 
injurious to his authority. Laying aside open 
hostility, he sent one of his emissaries — a man 
old in years and in wickedness — to gain the 
young chieftain's confidence, and advise him to 
his disadvantage. The old man came, and by 
his pretented friendship easily lured Etheling 
into giving him a ftill account of his intentions. 

"My son," said he, ''I so fully approve of 
your design, that were it not that the infirmities 
of age weigh me down, I would myself accom- 
pany you. But have you reflected ? This boat in 
which you purpose to sail in search of Avilion, 
should it not be of your own construction only ? 
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As you hope for success let no other hand lay 
a plank in your bark : let it be your own work 
entirely." 

'*' You are right I ^ said Etheling, after a mo- 
ment's pause. '' It must^ it shall be of my own 
work only.** And setting eagerly to labour, 
Etheling spared no pains to make his boat sea- 
worthy. When after many days the vessel was 
completed, Etheling stood rapt in wonderment 
at the result of his own skill. Joyfully the 
bark was launched, and Etheling spread out her 
white sails to catch the breeze. But his triumph 
was of short duration : before he had lost sight 
of his native land, he perceived, to his dismay, 
that his boat had sprung a leak, and was rapidly 
sinking : another instant he was struggling 
wildly in the waters. Unable to swim, he felt 
that death was before him, — ^a death he had 
brought upon himself; a keen pang of regret 
for his young life cut off so suddenly, shot 
through his heart, as he resigned himself to his 
fate. All at once he was aware that a friend 
had come to his rescue : he was drawn, fainting 
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and exhausted, from the water, and laid at the 
bottom of a boat. When to his senses he re- 
turned, he found himself alone on the seashore. 
He looked round for his deliverer, and saw no 
one ; but a voice, as from one standing at his 
side, broke the silence. 

''Fool, wert thou, and blind, to deem that 
aught made by thine own hands could support 
thee on the waters of A vilion 1 Would'st thou 
gain the Islands of the Blest, seek them through 
the appointed means." 

" What means?" cried EtheUng. *' Show me : 
tell me what I should do." 

" There is a path," said the voice. " It is full 
of dangers and difficulties, but it leads to 
Avilion : dost thou fear to tread it ? " 

''I fear nothing," answered Etheling. "Point 
out to me this path." 

Thou art standing in it now," said the voice. 
'* Follow it wheresoever it goes, and thou shalt 
in due time reach the Land of Rest." 

''But it leads me back through mine own 
land ! " exclaimed Etheling. 
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the happiest time in their existence : even the 
dangers of the way seemed few and far between, 
and each succeeding year bound them in closer 
ties. But there is nothing lasting upon earth. 
Even the bands of affection may be broken, and 
the bleeding heart sent forth to fight its way 
alone in the world. Thus was it with Etheling. 
One night he was awakened from his slumbers, 
and found himself in the presence of that mys- 
terious Spirit who had first shown him the 
vision of Avilion, and had afterwards placed 
him in the path by which he might hope to 
attain it. 

'^ Is your heart set on Avilion, oh, Etheling ? " 
said the solemn voice. 

'' It is : I look for nothing else," answered 
Etheling hurriedly, yet with a misgiving in his 
heart. 

^^Even to dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit ? " ^ continued the voice. 

'* Try me,'* said Etheling, turning very pale. 

« Heb. iv. 12. 
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" Thou shalt be tried," answered the Spirit : 
" tried even as silver is tried." ' 

For many days EtheUng vainly strove to 
resist the depression this scene had left upon 
his mind ; nor, though Ingram questioned him, 
would he allow his friend to share in his dis- 
quietude. But as time went on, and all things 
continued as before, Etheling began to hope 
that the vision had been a creation of his own 
imagination. 

At last Ingram, who had for some time been 
attentively observing the two paths, suddenly 
exclaimed, " Yes, it is so. It is as I feared : our 
paths are beginning to separate." 

*' What ! " cried EtheUng, starting in dismay. 
" You do not surely mean what you say ! " 

''Look!" was the answer. And Etheling, 
gazing in the direction that Ingram pointed, 
saw that most certainly the paths were no 
longer parallel to each other. At first the 
space between them widened so gradually as 

» Psalm Ixvi. 10. 
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to be hardly perceptible ; then that of Ingrain 
turned off abmptly^ while Etheling*8 continued 
as before. 

'^ It is so,** said Etheling : at last unwillingly 
convinced. '^ But, alas^ oh Ingram, we cannot 
part!" 

'* It must be/ said Ingram solemnly. ^' We 
part, but only for a time, to be reunited in 
Avilion for ever.** 

Etheling looked at him : his fstce was pale 
and his lips tightly compressed. The sacrifice 
required was very bitter to him. '* Ingram : 
Ingram!" he cried, ''we cannot part! Let us 
give up this weary journey. I have wealth, 
power : even in this land we may be happy yet. 
Let us remain together." 

" What, you tempt me!" cried Ingram, roused 
beyond his wonted mood. " You, Etheling, to 
speak such words to me ! " Then, as Etheling 
turned away, he added in a milder tone, *' No : 
believe me, there can be no happiness if we 
forsake our path. Not even for each other," 
continued he, smiling sadly, as he took Ethe- 
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ling's handy '' Not even for each other must we 
give up Avilion." 

So they parted Unclenching the tight grasp 
that told what words could not have uttered^ 
they turned from each other^ to pursue alone 
the journey so long shared together. 

" Oh, Ingram : my friend, my friend ! " cried 
Etheling bitterly, as he watched his companion's 
figure lessening in the distance. 

Ingram strode on with hasty step. He had 
not looked back, lest his resolution should falter : 
but ere a turning in the path shut him out from 
Etheling's sight, he turned, and stretching his 
arms towards his friend, he cried, " A vilion ! " 

'' Avilion, Avilion ! " shouted Etheling in 
reply ; and lo, as he spoke, the beautiful vision 
of Avilion rose up from beyond the far West. 
The same wondrous joy that had attended his 
first sight of those golden Isles fills Etheling's 
heart: his eyes drink in their beauty, till the 
senses weary with ineffable delight, and sinking 
on his knees, he owns the glory worthy of the 
sacrifice. Ingram sees them too : for a moment 
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the two firiends, firom their separate paths, enjoy 
that wondrous vision ; and then Ingram passed 
away^ and Etheling saw him no more : bat the 
heart of each was comforted, and they went on 
their way rejoicing. 

Lonely was Etheling's journey. Year after 
year went swiftly by, each bringing its own trials, 
its own joys ; but the place that Ingram had 
occupied in his heart was never filled by another. 
Still he trod the appointed path, though many 
were the snares the Tempter set for him in the 
way : into some of these Etheling suffered 
himself to fall, through want of constant watch- 
fulness. Once he was deluded from the path, 
and only regained it through much tribula- 
tion. Oft^n the Enchanter cast a glamour 
over his eyes, so his sight becoming confused, 
and fearful of losing his way, he stumbled, and 
ofttimes fell. Still the thought of Avilion 
cheered him onwards, and at rare intervals, 
when he least expected it, a transient gleam of 
that blessed realm would float before his eyes, 
and fill his soul with comfort. 
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Thus the years went swiftly by. Etheling's 
hair was streaked with gray, his youth was 
passing into age, he began to feel very weary, 
and to long to be at rest. But the last trial 
was yet to come, and though Etheling was not 
aware of it, the Magician knew the time ap- 
proached, and prepared to make one final eflfbrt 
for the victory. It might seem an unequal 
combat, — an old man weak with years, against 
the power of a mighty Wizard, who had wrapped 
the world in chains : the prize, a human soul. 

Etheling, in the course of his journey, arrived 
at the entrance of a deep rocky valley. Here 
the path wound along a projecting ledge of the 
cliff; it was very narrow, and in some places 
almost broken away. Beneath was a deep pre- 
cipice, the eye could not fathom. Clinging to 
the edges of the rock, Etheling advanced 
cautiously, slowly measuring step by step. It 
was therefore with great distress, that at this 
hazardous point of his journey he perceived the 
day, which when he entered the defile was at its 
meridian height, was beginning to give way to 
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a slowly increasmg gloom. Gradually it grew 
more and more dense : every jatting rock and 
crag that threw a shadow on the path, added to 
the darkness. Etheling felt it stealing round 
him, wrapping him in its impenetrable folds, 
slowly darkening, till it became a night too 
horrible to describe. Still in the blackness, the 
shadows before spoken of, stood out a deeper 
black. Etheling saw them, he could even count 
them ; they filled his mind with horror. He 
tried to cry aloud, but his tongue clave to his 
mouth, and the words seemed choked by the 
thick atmosphere that surrounded him ; he 
strove to fly, but his feet were spell-bound : 
no vent for the expression of his feelings seemed 
permitted. He was forced to endure it : he 
was exhausted, yet he could not sink into insen- 
sibility. Ever and anon it would appear as if 
the depth of darkness produced its own reaction, 
and strange flashes of fire sprang up from the 
gulf, flickered and gleamed for an instant before 
Etheling's eyes, and then went out, leaving the 
night blacker than before. At last Etheling 
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heard a murmur^ as though of distant voices : 
it approached^ and resolved itself into groans, 
cries of despair, exulting laughter, angry menaces, 
and shrieks of torment. The sounds seemed to 
come near, and then were suddenly hushed, while 
a form grew out of the darkness, and stood before 
Etheling ; a form more terrible than he had ever 
conceived in his wildest flights of imagination, 
yet the lineaments were such that Etheling re* 
cognized him at once : it was the tyrant against 
whom he had long so successfully struggled. * 

As the Sorcerer looked upon the victim of 
his enchantments, a slow derisive smile stole 
across his face. "Art thou satisfied now, oh 
EtheUng ? ** said he. '' Dost thou now perceive 
the might of my hand, — the power of my king- 
dom ? Dost thou comprehend how vain it is to 
strive with me ? I might have crushed thee in 
my wrath ; but thou wert brave, determined, 
faithful : and I loved thee, EtheUng ; yea, I 
loved, and longed to have such service as thine 
would be. All that I have caused thee to suffer 
was but to convince thy senses of the unequal 
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contest thou hast dared to wage with me. 
Provoke me no further. I have said that I love 
thee^ and would advance thee to great honour. 
Bend thy knee in homage ; acknowledge my 
supremacy : nay/' said he, earnestly, as Etheling 
turned from him, '' bow but thy head in token 
of my sovereignty, and the wealth of the 
universe shall be thine.'* 

As he spoke, Etheling turned indignantly 
upon him. '' And is it with vanities like these,'' 
cried he, " that thou thinkest to lure me from 
my path ? What are the treasures of this world 
compared with the glories of Avilion ? Have I 
given up Ingram, and shaU I be tempted with 
gold ? " 

''Yet, think," said the Enchanter: ''think, 
ere it be too late, on the uncertainty of reaching 
a land of which you know nothing ; save that a 
fluctuating gleam, — a mirage of the sea, as it 
were, has sometimes crossed your sight ; think, 
even if you persist in your infatuation, how you 
will find your way from this valley, beset with 
dangers and wrapt in darkness, how keep your 
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footing between pit-fall and precipice ? What 
is your confidence now ? " 

'' My faith!'* answered Etheling, firmly. " My 
faith, and my hopes of AviUon." 

"Go on, then! and perish in your folly," 
cried the Tempter, as, foiled in his designs, he 
left the traveller to struggle onward in his 
dangerous path. 

Etheling felt the blast of cold air rush past 
him, and the darkness close like a cloud over 
him, as his enemy departed ; yet it was with ^ 
sense of relief that he felt himself alone. Then 
with wary step he felt his way, encouraged as 
the path seemed to widen a little. It was a 
slow progress : groping his way, feeUng it with 
his hand, lest some yawning gulf should betray 
him to destruction ; and shuddering, as he 
stumbled over some obstacle in the path. He 
had not gone &r, when he felt his hand taken ; 
and, as by some guiding and controlling power, 
he was led swiftly forward. At first, he shrank ; 
but feeling that his steps did not fail, he yielded 
to the unseen hand, and walked confidently on, 
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believing himself aided by the Spirit who from 
the first outset had proved himself to be his 
friend. 

The final barrier of the dark valley was passed. 
The blaze of sunlight again burst upon Etheling's 
dazzled sight. He was safe : he was free ! The 
guiding hand released his ; and ere Etheling 
could falter out his thanks, was gone, and 
Etheling spoke only to the empty air. He 
looked round him. He was standing on a 
boundless sea-shore : the ocean rolled before 
him. A boat was lying moored to a rock hard 
by : it had one occupant. Etheling gazed ear- 
nestly upon him ; then sprang forward, crying, 
" Ingram ! '' 

" Come," said his friend : " I have waited long 
for thee. Come to the Islands of Avilion." 
He pointed to the West. There, beyond the 
sea-horizon, rose the golden light, — the rainbow - 
tinted halo that ever shines over the realm of 
the blessed. Etheling enters the boat. Her 
sails are spread ; they fly lightly over the sea : 
his head rests on Ingram's breast, — his hand 
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clasps that of his friend, never more to part. 
Thus they near the horizon, — the earth-line of 
human vision : they pass into the still waters 
beyond it. Then bursts the full glory of Avilion 
upon their gaze 1 resplendent as the sun in its 
strength ; beautiful as no human heart can 
conceive ! They sail on : they enter the bright 
harbour of Avilion : they are together : they 
are at rest ! 



THE END. 
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